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Greatest mystery of the war: “Where is the Luftwaffe?” 

has plenty of oil... BUT hasn't plenty of 100-octane gas. any Axis plat 

60-octane. America does have plenty of 100-octane. A neat little partne 

oil and coal helped that. To make, entirely from oil, the quantity of 100-octane 
Lied - 


fuel that American fighters need would have ; ed up enormous quantities 


metals. That's where coal came in. Coal is coked in Koppers ovet 
recover much benzene. Combine benzene witl pylene (an oil refinery product 
you get a compound with an octane blending r g of 132 and other properties desi 
in aviation fuel. Americans add this to gasoline of say 70-octane and 
mixture up to around 100. 

Koppers also furnishes to the oil industry: Buy United States War Bond 
plants for purifying gas ... piston rings... 
self-aligning couplings . . . pressure-treated p S R 
timbers, and other products.—Koppers Com- _KOPPERS— 
(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTE 


pany and Afhliates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Track of All Trades 
- —and Master of All 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HE endless band rubber track you 

see on this army scout car started 
out on a farm tractor. It was ‘way back 
in 1931 that B. F. Goodrich was the 
first to develop rubber tracks for slow- 
moving agricultural tractors. 

Now this track is being used on 
vehicles designed for fifty-eight differ- 
fat military purposes! It makes pos- 
sible deadly tank destroyers, fast scout 
Gifs, gun carriers, and other combat 
vehicles. It’s truly a ‘‘track of all trades’ 
~and master of all, for the fast, sure 
maneuverability of the half-track units 
s one of the great military advance- 
ments of this war. 

In between the first track and those 
of today was one of the most intensive 
research and development programs 
ever undertaken by The B. F. Goodrich 

Mpany. It was carried through in 


cooperation with the U. S. Army Ord- 
nance Department and climaxed with 
the announcement that these tracks 
are now to be made with substantial 
amounts of synthetic rubber. Com- 
pounds using synthetic rubber have 
proved equal in wear re- 
sistance to natural rubber. 

Rubber tracks enable ve- 
hicles to travel cross-country 
at highway speeds, to cross 
ditches and streams, to travel 
through mud or sand that 
would stop a pneumatic- 
tired vehicle. 

Called “‘square tires’’ by 
some, this continuous band 
track, in which are embedded 
steel cables, resists wear on 
roads and cutting on rock 
and actually saves almost 


500 pounds of rubber per vehicle as 
compared with the use of combat tires. 

Today this great development, 
another “‘first’” for B. F. Goodrich, is 
helping to win battles—tomorrow, 
through peacetime applications on 
farms and in factories, we hope it will 
help win the peace. 














Gasoline. Value of B and C gasoline 
coupons in Northeastern States was cut by 
one-half gallon. Special rations to service 
men on furlough were revoked: additional 
gasoline was denied to applicants who live 
within reasonable walking distance of 
work. North and South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida were exempted from the new 
cut, pending investigation of supplies in 
those States. 


Air transport. A comprehensive survey 
of air transportation, commercial and mili- 
tary, was issued by Office of War Informa- 
tion. Cautioning that the future of com- 
mercial air transport frequently is over- 
exaggerated, OWI stated that Government 
agencies now expect that, before 1950, the 
U.S. well may have half a million private, 
commercial and military planes in active 
service; that, by 1946, air lines will be 
carrying about 20,000,000 passengers a 
year; that, by 1945, transport planes in 
the 100,000 to 120,000-pound class will be 
flying in large numbers 

Also reported were these facts about 
present-day military air transport: The 
Army’s Air Transport Command alone is 
flying more than 1,000.000 pounds of cargo 
each week to points within the Western 


Hemisphere besides its world-encircling 
activities outside the Hemisphere; losses 


in ATC operations never have risen above 
1 per cent, though the enemy has made 
several attempts to interfere in the Pa- 
cific; more than one-fourth of all multi- 
engine aircraft manufactured in 1943 will 
be transports. 


Ship production. Optimistic news of 
progress against submarines in the Atlantic 
coincided with skyrocketing output from 
‘he nation’s shipyards. In May, 175 mer- 
chant ships totaling 1,782,000 deadweight 
tons slid down the ways. Rear Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery of the Maritime Com- 
mission reported: The United Nations’ 
combined production of dry cargo ships 
has exceeded losses every month since last 
August; the dry cargo fleet now is greater 


___ The March of the News 





than it was when we entered the war; 
tanker output has exceeded losses for the 
last four months. 


Food rationing. Changes in point val- 
ues for rationed foods, effective during 
June. were announced, as follows: 

Meat: Point cost of preferred beef cuts 
went up by one to three points per pound; 
of most cuts of lamb. pork, veal and va- 
rietv meats. down one point. Barbecued 
pork was added to the ration list. 

Dairy products: Also added to the ration 
list were evaporated and condensed milk, 
at one point per pound, and creamed soft 
cheeses (except cottage cheese containing 
5 per cent or less of milk faf) at three 
points per pound American cheese was 
left at eight points. but all other rationed 
cheeses reduced from eight to six 
points per pound 

Canned fish: All rationed fish products 
except oysters were raised one point per 
pound. Removed from the ration list were 
canned crabmeat. sea herrings. sea mussels 
and six other types of little-used fish. 

Vegetable juices: Tomato juice. and all 
vegetable juice combinations containing 
70 per cent or more tomato juice. were 
reduced from four points a pound to two 
points a pound 


were 


War prisoners. The Army is expand- 
ing its preparations to care for the in- 
creasing number of war prisoners coming 
into the United States. the War Depart- 
ment revealed. Already a total of 36.688 
enemy prisoners, including 22,110 Germans, 
14.516 Italians and 62 Japanese are held 
in 21 camps. Combined capacity of present 
prison facilities. located in 18 States, is 
about 55.000. Steps are being taken to 
provide additional camps 


Trade agreements. The Administra- 
tion’s reciprocal trade agreements program 
was extended for two vears. Final congres- 
sional approval by-passed all proposed re- 
strictiens, including an attempt to require 
ratification of future agreements. 
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Battleship of the Skies 


You're looking through the waist gunner’s 
window of a Boeing Flying Fortress”. . . 
at another Fortress on its test run near 
Seattle. Peaceful enough here, it none 
theless represents 32 tons of the most 
deadly fighting mechanism ever devised. 

The Boeing Fortress now has a maxi- 
mum bomb capacity of more than 10 
fons . . . equaling or exceeding that of 
any other bomber, Allied or Axis, now 
in service. 

Its stability and general flight char- 
acteristics make it a superior “platform” 
for high-level bombing of the most 


destructive accuracy. 


The Flying Fortress has great defen 
sive firepower and is credited with a 
remarkably high average of successfully 
completed combat missions. 

All this, of course, is not just happen- 
stance. It stems from the determination 
of the Boeing company nine years ago 
to build an airplane unlike any then in 
existence, an airplane that would be 
truly a “Battleship of the Skies.” 

To carry through such a project meant 
years of costly research. It meant con- 
tinuing advancement from one Stage to 
another, including long experimentation 
at stratosphere altitudes where few men 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


had ever been. It meant 
skills of many hundreds 
representing more 


utilizing the 
of engineers 
than 25 different 
engineering fields. 

It meant financial courage of a high 
order, for the original Flying Fortress 
was a wholly private venture financed 
throughout by Boeing. 

Today Boeing’s foresight and faith are 
more than justified by the outstanding 
record of Flying Fortresses in the war. 

Tomorrow you may look to Boeing 
for peacetime products of equal leader 
ship. The phrase “Built by Boeing” 


means they’re bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS ** FLYING FORTRESS** AND ° 


STRATOLINER'* 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 



























BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


This army was raised to ATTACK! 


Maybe you've never thought of food 
as an aggressive weapon of war — 
but that’s what it is today. 

Food fuels the workers who are 
making tanks, planes and ships to 
attack the Axis. Food reinforces the 
soldiers who launch those attacks. 
And food will turn neutrals into 
friends, friends into fighters, as each 
new front opens up! 

What’s more, service men eat 50% 
more than they did in civil life. 
Civilians eat more as they Work 
harder for Victory. And that- adds 
up to a huge order for the folks 
who raise, process, and distribute 
food — folks whose war work is as 





vital as any welder’s. Last year, 
America’s farmers and food proces- 
sors set new records for production. 
This year, the need is greater — and 
the difficulties under which they 
work are greater, too. 

Every patriotic family will have 
to pitch in and help — by buying 
wisely and avoiding waste — by 
gardening and canning—by making 
the most of basic, balanced foods. 

Food is life — food is hope — and 
America is trustee for much of the 
world’s supply. That’s a big re- 
sponsibility. A share of it falls on 
us, as processors of nature’s most 
nutritious food — milk — as well as 


other dairy and food products. We're 
glad that our experience and organ- 
ization equip us to make a real 
contribution. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food... as a base for the development 
of new products and materials ... as 4 
source of health and enduring progress 
on the farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 
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NOWSGU ALA Washington, D.C. 


Strike situation, growing serious, now should improve for a time. That is 
because union leaders will wait to see what John L. Lewis finally gets. 

As a result of the Lewis backdown on his mine strike, Mr. Roosevelt expects: 

First, a probable further postponement of final action on antistrike law. 

Next, a new lease of life and added prestige for the War Labor Board. 

Third, some deflation in the standing of Mr. Lewis. 

Finally, an understanding on the part of labor that President can be tough. 

Unrest has been growing among workers, has appeared in a sharp strike rise. 
In March: 260 strikes started, 230,000 workdays lost. In April: 395 strikes 
started, 675,000 days lost. In May: No official figures, but trend continued to 
be upward. In June: Coal strike alone accounted for nearly 2,000,000 days lost. 

It_ was that trend that had been worrying officials. It reflected worker 
reaction to rising living costs, to the idea that a strike would get results. 
. Yet, aS a result of his strike, Mr. Lewis still expects..... 

First, to go ahead with bargaining for more concessions for his niners. 

Second, to find some way to get around the War Labor Board. 

Third, to-.show labor in general that he is the labor leader who lemands and 
gets the biggest concessions, who will be a good man to tie to in postwar. 











On the basis of Lewis's bargaining, coal miners are in this positivun: 
Basic scale for a full work week is up from $28 in 1939 to $45.50 now. 

That is a gain of 62.5 per cent, or as much of a gain as made by any labor group. 
And: Even on the basis of the average work week and after an adjustment or 

cost-of-living changes, miner pay is up from $24.71 in 1939 to $38.84 now. 

That's in terms of 1939 dollars, in terms of buying power. Gain is 49 per cent. 
Those figures are for the basic pay of miners. Many earn more than that. 
Now: Mr. Lewis will bargain for portal-to-portal pay; will, if successful, 

get another $1 to $1.50 a day for the men he represents. The country may com- 

plain, but Lewis goes to his men with more gains than any other labor leader. 
Question then is whether other leaders will start to make new demands. Any 
improvement in the strike situation may be no more than temporary. 











The President's direct action in the coal strike is not in line with recent 
trends; is a break with his effort to get from under domestic problems. 

Actually: The strangest rule in U.S. history has been growing up here. It 
is rule by a No. 2 President, with his own cabinet of advisers, with power to 
make important policy decisions in the name of the No. 1 President. 

As this situation has been, and still is, developing..... 

President Roosevelt is devoting more and more of his time to war strategy, 
to problems of world political adjustments, to postwar problems and policies. 

Harry Hopkins is taking over more and more where Mr. Roosevelt leaves off; 
is taking a more and more prominent part in shaping domestic policies, in making 
decisions on price, subsidy, roll-back, tax policy, in political maneuvering. 

And: Hopkins rests rather heavily on Judge Rosenman, on Ben Cohen, on Jus- 
tice Frankfurter. They're the new inner cabinet, the real inner-circle advis- 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


ers. All through the Government, in the Budget Bureau, in Agriculture, in the 
Treasury, even in the Army and Navy, are officials who report to this White House 
group, who provide the basis of a rule that keeps the "czars" in line on policy. 
The "czars" themselves, the price, food, rationing, rubber, production 
czars, were first to note the new trends; were first to find mysterious orders 
coming to them directing this or that policy--a subsidy here, a roll-back there, 
a crackdown in one case, something else in another--without any consultation, 
with no previous consideration. It was all very disconcerting, mystifying. 
Then: Discovery was made that the “czar of czars," Justice Byrnes, did not 
always know the details of decisions handed down in the name of his office. 
That's what the "czars" themselves found. It led them to conclude that the 
real power was higher up, that Hopkins was taking a hand, that what looked as if 
it was a mystery wasn't so much of a mystery. They are now convinced by events. 








Hopkins's activity extends to these fields..... 

Inflation control: Orders issued to Jesse Jones, Prentiss Brown, to Chester 
Davis on subsidies, price roll-backs, dollars-and-cents ceilings. Tendency is 
to act first and to consider afterwards. 

Congress policy: Main effort is to avoid Congress action. But: In labor 
control that effort has just backfired, as Lewis struck, catching U.S. without a 
Statute that could be used immediately to deal with the resulting situation. 

Civilian supply: Attitude pro-military, cold to civilian complaints. 

Fourth term: All planning centered in Hopkins's office. Hints dropped that 
the Vice Presidency may be wide open; that dissident groups may have a chance to 
get their man on the ticket. A skillful campaipn is being worked. 

War strategy: Influence has been very stronsly with the British view that 
Japan could wait, that everything should center on Hitler and on Russian aid. 

















In dividing up duties of the Hopkins cabinet..... 

Ben Cohen is the adviser on inflation-control policy. 

Judge Rosenman is adviser on distribution of in“*ividual power, on shuffling 
and reshuffling of agencies and individuals. He also writes some orders. 

Justice Frankfurter is adviser on all-around policy, on political matters, 











too. 

And: James Byrnes then is the operating man, then carries out policies that 
are decided by the inner group. Much of the "czar" svstem is window dressing. 

Mr. Hopkins assumes the role of No. 2 President by taking burdens from the 
President himself, by knowing the President's moods, his likes and dislikes, by 
living at the White House and being on the inside of all major policy making. 

The present is another period of quiet before the storm in the war. It isa 
period when forces are being disposed for the next offensives. 

And: Those offensives may break at any time now. They're scheduled for both 
oceans, for some of Japan's islands, for Sicily, Sardinia, Pantelleria. That 
much is clear from actions so far taken. It won't be a surprise to either enemy. 

In the over-all war situation..... 

The formula for beating Hitler's submarines now is discovered. It includes: 
(1) air patrol; (2) use of radar; (3) better escort; (4) bombing of sub bases. 

Decisive air superiority is shifting to U.S. and Britain. That is true in 
both oceans. It spells eventual defeat for Italy, Germany, Japan. 

British military leaders came partway around to U.S. view that strategy 
must seek a decisive battle in Europe, not a long drawn-out war of attrition. 

Lower ship losses, plus record ship construction, are enabling forces to be 























built up more rapidly for a showdown in both wars. The dragging phase of the war 

may not last many months, or even days. And: The decisive phase may be nearer 

than many supposed in the war with Germany. Japan may be longer @crawn out. 
Certainly: U.S. war strength is now great enough to get the war going. 





See also pages, 16, 20, 41. 
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He’s sick of the war—but not sick enough 


> America’s production figures look good. Almost 
every day the newspapers state that we’ve made 
10 per cent more of this or 7.9 per cent more of that 
or built an extra thousand of this and that. 


That’s fine. But we’d better not forget that our 
enemies aren’t sitting around doing nothing. Com- 
paring last month’s American production with this 
month’s isn’t the final answer, because we can only 
Suess at what the Germans and Japanese are doing. 
They may be sick of the war—but they’re still 
going strong. 

In the meantime American industry —its workers, 
itsmanagement, its research divisions—needs to keep 
stepping up production at an ever-increasing tempo 

We're going to win—and win as soon as possible. 
Every day the war lasts costs more American lives. 


We’ve got to make the most of our materials and 
manpower—to get along with less, learn to do with- 
out, work harder and faster. 


If the 4000 workers who are today engaged in 
making Ethyl antiknock fluid (for use in high-octane 
military gasolines) can be considered as typical— 
we'll be all right. These men and women are making 
good their wartime slogan, “‘Every drop of Ethyl 
counts.” They are producing enough Ethyl and 
producing it on time. 





ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 





Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- ® Al 
a, are 


prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 

















Fire Coal Automatically with 
an IRON FIREMAN STOKER 


YOAL, America’s permanent fuel supply, 
is the “home front’? source of heat 
and power. 

Today in war production plants, buildings 
and institutions throughout the country, Iron 
Fireman stokers are firing millions of tons of 
coal automatically and economically. Steam 
output is being increased 10% to 35% ... large 
savings are made in fuel costs. And already, 
hundreds of millions of gallons of vital fuel 
oil are being saved for our armed forces by 
the use of Iron Fireman commercial and in- 
dustrial stokers. 

Iron Fireman stokers are now available. | 
Find out how quickly Iron Fireman equip- 
ment can be installed, and what it will > 
in your plant. Write, wire, or telephone 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3431 W. 
106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Plants at Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 





Two Iron Fireman Poweram stokers at Bearings Company 
of America at Lancaster, Pa., effect a saving of 28.7% over 


- 


hand-firing. More heat is delivered to 
the plant, more unilorm temperature 
is maintained throughout the building, 


THC (RON FIREMAN 


IRON ‘3 
FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 0 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 


YOU CAN, perhaps, get a_ regional 
board of the War Labor Board to ap- 


prove an application to pay time and a 
half for hours over 40 a week, or to change 
from a fluctuating to a fixed work week 
for the purpose of computing overtime. 
WLB issues this instruction to regional 
boards for employers not covered by the 
Wage-Hour Law. 


* * + 


YOU CANNOT, if you engage in buy- 
ing and selling real estate, treat as a capi- 
tal gain the profit you realize from holding 
property for a number of years and then 
selling it in lots. In one case, the Tax 
Court of the U.S. holds that such profits 
are taxable as ordinary gains. 


7 * 7 


YOU CAN, perhaps, safely advise your 
employes that they may deduct their con- 
tributions to State unemployment com- 
pensation funds, if such contributions are 
required, as business expenses for federal 
income tax purposes. The Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau holds that employe payments 
to the Rhode Island cash sickness fund 
are deductible. 


* * . 


YOU CAN probably make some wage 
adjustments in your plant without seek- 
ing War Labor Board approval if you 
follow an established wage and salary 
schedule in your business. WLB_ has 
amended its general order to permit ad- 
justments involving promotions, reclassi- 
fications, merit or length-of-service re- 
wards and apprentice and training systems. 


* * + 


YOU CAN make emergency point re- 
ductions in the value of rationed meats 
and fats if your stock is in danger of spoil- 
ing. Such reductions are permitted by 
OPA; however, only if prices are reduced 
by at least 25 per cent. 


7. + + 


YOU CAN get a higher-than-scrap ceil- 
ing price for your idle aluminum if you 
report your stocks to the Metals Reserve 
Co. in New York City before June 30. 
WPB has asked for such reports and stands 
ready to buy all idle stocks that can be 
remelted for war use. 


YOU CAN probably get maintenance 
and repair parts for your refrigerating or 
air-conditioning equipment more easily, 
WPB has authorized delivery of such 
parts for commercial or industrial users if 
they have ratings of AA-5 or higher. Pre 
vious ratings had to be AA-4 or higher, 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT count on keeping any 
idle farm machinery. The War Food Ad 
ministration is working on a plan to aw 
thorize County War Boards to requisition 
all idle farm equipment and sell it to farm. 
ers who will use it. 


. * + 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of skim 
milk, fail to set aside 75 per cent of your 
roller-process dried skim milk for Gow 
ernment account. This volume to be set 
aside is ordered by the War Food Admm 
istration, which, at the same time, wm 
duced the lay-aside portion of spray-process 
skim milk from 90 per cent to 75 per cent, 


7 * + 


YOU CANNOT continue to report your 
coffee shrinkage, if you are a coffee roast- 
er, on an average basis. OPA has ordered 
roasters to report their actual shrinkages 
from now on, instead of using an average 
weight loss of 16 per cent. 


. * * 

YOU CAN expect slightly higher prices 
for the ‘steel scrap you sell. Scrap prices 
have been adjusted by the OPA, with No. 
1 heavy melting steel, for example, get- 
ting a “floor” of $14 a ton. 


* . aa 


YOU CAN now expect to get monthly 
delivery dates on your orders for con 
trolled materials (copper, aluminum, 
steel), although WPB will continue to 
issue allotments on a quarterly basis. This 
is one change made when WPB reissued 
Controlled Materials Regulation No. 1. 


. 7 - 


YOU CAN now finish some of your cus- 
tomers’ trousers with cuffs or simulated 
cuffs. WPB has relaxed restrictions on fin- 
ishing men’s and boys’ trousers and some 
buyers who are shorter than the average 
may be able to get, full cuffs. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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A new U.S. bomber takes off 
- with "something that couldn't be built" 


yrices f 







No. | 
‘a One of America’s new- But engineers had long said an ellip- new warplanes are flying with today. | 
> est bombers is better tical shape oil cooler was “something It’s this spirit of “can do” —shared 
streamlined . . . flies that couldn’t be built.” “Impossible ?” by all our people and industries—that 
wie a faster and higher ewe These days the word is only achallenge. holds the certain promise for victory. 
poe ae Om oil cooler w 4 built in an A group of AiResearch engineers And at AiResearch, too, it extends to 
num, impossible” shape. Here’s the story: set to work. Experimenting, testing the postwar future. For then, our war- 
1e to Because of the tremendous oil pres- and changing, again and again, they gained knowledge and facilities will 
. This sures created in airplane power plants, § developed a new method of pressure be turned to achieving greater-than- 
ssued oil coolers have always been built stressing that has made possible the dreamed-of comforts for travel and 
1. round. A round surface, as you learned elliptical oil cooler that America’s homes.“T hings that couldn’t be built.” 
in high school physics, withstands 
= greater pressure than other shapes. 
slated But a round oil cooler limits the places ° 
= & where it can be installed, thus limits A | R © S e a \<@ \ 
po airplane design. SEC. 
verage When it was important recently to MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
improve the streamlining of anew U.S. LOS ANGELES - PHOENIX : 
4 bomber, it appeared that an elliptical ‘ gue @ennert teaoeeat 





shape oil cooler would help. It would 


also save needed space and weight and D E 
. . . . * i re i i : 
would simplify installation. QB Where Controlled Air The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems- Engine Coolant Systems 





Engine Oil Cooling Systems. Engine Airintercooling Systems» Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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(Hundred of thousands of employers 
have only a short time to get ready for 
the huge task of putting a withholding tax 
system into effect on July 1. Under the 
withholding will 
become tax-collection agencies, will be re- 
sponsible for more records, reports and 
financial payments to the Treasury. The 
delay of Congress in agreeing on the form 
of the pay-as-you-go tax leaves employers 
less than a month to get set for opera- 
tion of the system. Many are asking how 
collection of the withholding tax will af- 
fect both employers and employes.) 


plan, these employers 


This leads to the question: When does 
the actual withholding from salaries 
and wages of employes begin? 


The withholding tax applies to the first 
regular pay-roll period that begins on or 
after July 1. Thus, if an employe is paid 
each Saturday for the current week, the 
20 per cent withholding will begin at the 
start of the new week, Sunday, July 4. 
Again, if he is paid monthly on the fif- 
teenth of the month, the actual 20 per cent 
withholding will commence on July 16. 
On his pay for the first 15 days of July, 
only the old Victory tax of 5 per cent of his 
salary or wage would be withheld. For a 
new employe going to work on or after 
July 1, the 20 per cent withholding would 
begin with pay for his first day of work. 


What must employers do before July 1? 


If you are an employer, you should get 
copies of the various Government forms 
that will be needed. Many of these al- 
ready have been printed. They will be dis- 
tributed by all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners of Internal Revenue and 
probably will be available at banks, post 
offices, etc. By July 1, you also are sup- 
posed to get from each employe, in a writ- 
ten form specified by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, a statement as to his 
family status. This is needed to show how 
much of the pay of each employe is ex- 
empted from the withholding tax. 


What new records do you have to keep? 


As an employer, you must keep a record 
of the exact withheld from the 
pay of each of your workers. Government 
forms will be available for these records. 
Many details of procedure are yet to be 
announced in the form of regulations by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
but, in general, they will be similar to 
present rules for withholding the Victory 
tax. At certain periods, probably monthly 
or quarterly, employers must account to 


amount 


10 


Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT COLLECTING THE WITHHOLDING TAX 


the Treasury for all money withheld from 
workers. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
expected to authorize banks or trust com- 
panies which are depositories or financial 
agents for the Government to receive with- 
holding taxes and to issue receipts to be 
considered as payment of the taxes. 


Must an employer make an accounting 
to his employes on withholdings? 


Yes. If you are an employer, you must 
give each employe on or before January 
31 a written statement showing the amount 
of wage or salary paid to him and the 
amount withheld during the preceding 
year. If an employe quits or is discharged, 
he must be given such a written statement 
on the day he receives his last pay. 


You do not have to make these statements 
to regular employes more than once a 





, —Harris & Ewing 
TIMOTHY MOONEY 
Deptty commissioner, internal revenue 
(in charge of income tax) 


year. However, some salary earners in the 
higher-income brackets and those who re- 
ceive more than $100 income a year from 
other and incomes large 
enough to file returns will have to file esti- 
mates of their 1943 income next Septem- 
ber 15. At that time, some of them may 
request, statements on withholdings. 


sources have 


You do not have to withhold the 20 per 
cent of pay from certain types of work- 
ers, such as maids, gardeners, casual work- 
ers or other domestic servants. Also, the 
withholding tax is not collected from farm 
workers, self-employed men and women, 












members of the armed services, docton 
lawyers, ministers, ete. But it does apjh 
to salaried officers and executives of con, 
panies, Government workers, etc. 


What reports are wage earners to make! 


If you are affected by the withholding ty 
you are supposed to inform your employe 
in a signed statement by July 1 of thee 
emptions from the withholding tax to whid 
you are entitled. Otherwise, you will k 
allowed the minimum exemption 
These exemptions are at the weekly rats 
of $12 for a single person, $24 for a manne 
person and $6 more for each addition 
dependent. You also are supposed 
notify your employer within 10 days qd 
any change in your exemption status 


only 


How does an employer tell the ex 
amount to withhold from pay? 


The bill passed by Congress has five tables 
designed to help employers to figure ho 
much to withhold from the salary or wag 
of each employe. These tables are base 
upon pay rolls for weekly, biweekly, sem: 
monthly, monthly or miscellaneous p 
riods. They give only the approximat 
amount of tax that would be owed bya 
employe in each of the pay bands, 
An employer has the option of using the 
approximate tables or of calculating fi 
exact amount of tax that is due from ead 
of his employes. But, if the employe 
chooses to use the tables, a worker wil 
have the amount prescribed by the table 
taken from his pay. If more than tk 
amount of his tax is withheld, he can cain 
a refund or a tax credit when he files li 
final income tax return for 1943 incom 
on March 15, 1944. 


Under the new system, an employer mus 
withhold 20 per cent from the pay of # 
employe after deducting from the pay ¢ 
the employe his family status exemptions, 
but the tax withheld must not be less tha 
3 per cent of the worker’s pay in exe 
of the Victory tax exemption of $124 
week. The 20 per cent that is withheld rp 
resents a combination of the net Victor 
tax of 3 per cent and a 17 per cent with 
holding for income tax and surtax. Thee 
are handled together as one withholdiat 
tax. When an employe files his March 15 
come tax return, he can take certain tt 
its against the additional 2 per cent Ve 
tory tax, withheld between January 1 # 
July 1, 1943, for money spent in buyimt 
War Bonds and in paying debts and lit 
insurance premiums. He also gets ere 
against his yearly income tax for 

ments paid on March 15 and June 15, 1945 
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HIS man had a vision. He saw a world in which men 
would fly through space, and voices could be heard 
thousands of miles away. A world in which buildings 
would be many houses high, lighted without lamps, and 
ascended without recourse to stairs. A world in which 
machines would do most of the work. . . . And he saw all this 
made possible as a result of water being heated in a closed con- 
‘tainer. Standing at the threshold of the age of steam, he had 
a vision of the future. 

Now this man lived in a sane and sensible world, so they 
beat him with brooms and pelted him with pots, and his final 
teward for this demented woolgathering was one of the less 
sanitary cells in Bediam. 

We haven’t yet reached the millennium, of course. But 
we've learned the value of vision. We’ve learned that it is a 
divine sort of madness, to be searched for rather than hunted, 
to be used rather than destroyed. 
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Today, we're on the threshold of a new age of power — the 
new Age of Air Transportation — and a handful of visionary 
men are already telling us what they see in the future be- 
yond this war. 

A vision? Yes, but no pipe dream, for the day of world air 
transport is already in the planning stage. 

We in the field of machine tool engineering have had a 
hand in bringing about the vision of this new age. We helped 
to make possible the ‘‘impossible’’ mass production of aircraft 
and engines through an entirely new assembly line technique, 
known as “fluid production.” And today, we’re already at 
work on production plans for the future. 

There is no tool that we cannot build, no job that we can- 
not do, given the necessity. . . . War was a necessity. So, 
too, will be peace. . . . We invite you to call upon us now, 
as the leaders of American industry have been doing for 
more than a century. 


Automatic Thread 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A, 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 






















WHEN SIMPLIFICATION 
KNOCKED OUT 
HALF OF THE LINE 


IMPLIFICATION of lines — whether bicycles or valves 
is a part of the wartime program to conserve vital 
materials. Manufacturers who have simplified their lines 
are able either to produce necessary minimum output with 





which are vitally needed to win the war. At Crane for 
example, reducing by more than half the variety of valves 
and fittings in the line has enabled the great Chicago Works 
to double and redouble its output of material for the Navy, 
the Merchant Marine and essential industry. 





For years the Crane Catalog has been recognized as a real piping handbook. 
Under wartime simplification the Crane catalog service becomes even more 
valuable. The new individual catalogs whose pages are exact reproductions 
from those of the large general catalog are designed to show at a glance 
products still obtainable. As seen in the major illustration above a system 
of shading, or crossing out indicates which products have beea eliminated, 
providing a quick reference for convenience in writing specifications. 


CRANE 





less raw material or to increase production of those items- 





But product simplification frequently means inconver- 
iences to users. Manufacturers’ catalogs are made obso 
ete. They are no longer reliable sources of information. 


Recognizing this condition Crane Co. is introducing a 
cataloging innovation in the valve and fitting industry, 
Individual catalog sections are issued as each class of prod- 
uct is brought under the Simplification program. Pages 
from the latest catalog are reproduced with markings to 
show instantly what products have been eliminated and 
what are available. Noteworthy is the fact that the Crane 
line is still the most complete in the industry. 


But this improved cataloging is only one phase of Crane 
service. Through branches and wholesalers Crane offers 
the services of experienced men to aid you with any valve 
or piping problems. And to plant managers, Crane offers 
Piping Pointers Bulletins, a service to aid in securing the 
greatest possible satisfaction from pipe lines. 


CRANE CO., 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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With valves so vital to victory, it is important that pipe lines be kept st 


full operating efficiency —that every valve give its full measure of serviee 
To assist plant managers in training new maintenance men—to aid ¢ 

timers with short cuts on valve repair—Crane has issued a series of Piping 
Pointers Bulletins. They contain simple, practical information on valve 
selection and valve maintenance. Copies will be supplied to any maak 
facturing plant faced with piping problems 


VALVES 
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STREAMLINING HOME FRONT: 
WHERE THE POWER NOW LIES 


President's Desire for Free Hand to Direct War and Plan the Peace 


Mr. Byrnes’s new role as 


teferee between agencies 


in disputes over policy 


The war is moving into a new and 
tougher phase for everyone. It will re- 
quire of Washington in coming months 
a series of important decisions. Many of 
these will be international. Others will be 
domestic. To meet these crises, when and 
as they come, President Roosevelt is rid- 
ding himself of time-consuming squabbles 
over details. That was what brought into 
being the Office of War Mobilization. 

Abroad, the military strategy must be 
kept flexible enough to meet the changing 
conditions of fluid, fast-moving warfare. 
Plans must be laid to meet all sorts of 
foreign political situations that will grow 
and broaden in scope as the invasion of 
Europe progresses. What to do with Italy? 
What about other countries that fall to the 
United Nations? In the Far East, what 
if Japan should turn upon Rus- 
sia? And, after the war, what? 

At home, the President has to 


‘ 


congressional critics. An advisory commit- 
tee for the Director of War Mobilization 
was a gesture toward those who have de- 
manded a “war cabinet.” 

Numerous personnel changes are pointed 
in the same direction. James F. Byrnes 
becomes the home-front quarterback in 
charge of the Office of War Mobilization 
Congress knew him as a Senator, as an 
Associate Justice, and as Economic Stabili- 
zation Director. Fred M. Vinsen, of Ken- 
tucky, former Representative, Ways and 
Means Committee tax expert, and, more 
lately, a Judge, stepped into Mr. Byrnes’s 
old Stabilization post. And Prentiss M. 
Brown, the former Michigan Senator, con- 
tinues to shake out of the Office of Price 
Administration men to whom Congress 
has objected. J. K. Galbraith, the Deputy 
Administrator, was one of the latest to go. 

The efforts at congressional concilia- 
tion have been steady. The President is 
accepting a tax bill that is a partial Rum! 
plan. Singly and in, groups, he has had 


—Berryman in Washington Star 


members of Congress, of all parties, in- 
vited to the White House. With his time 
less occupied by the details of squabbling 
war agencies, he will have more time in 
the future to give to Congress, and to his 
own political trend watchers. 

Mr. Byrnes will take over the job of 
calling signals for the ezars. In his new 
job, he did much of the tactical work for 
the Administration in the coal emergency. 
His hand was active in the backstage 
work on Capitol Hill which brought the 
Connally bill into the House for action. 

The coal strike and the emergency that 
surrounded it lies within the broad group- 
ing of things that Mr. Byrnes’s new Office 
of War Mobilization is designed to prevent. 
The recent dispute between Rubber Di- 
rector Jeffers and Under Secretaries Pat- 
terson of War and Forrestal of Navy, in- 
volving rubber, high-octane gasoline and 
naval vessels, provided a clearer 
illustration of the function Mr. Byrnes 
is to perform on the home front. 

A shorp distinction lies be- 
tween the kind of job that Mr. 


escort 





deal with the question of a fourth 
term. It is a problem that per- 
vades all of his home-front activi- 
ties. Any trip, any action, any 
word is studied for its fourth-term 
implications. But no answer will, 
orcan, be given for many months 
to come. To renounce a fourth 
term would create uncertainty 
abroad as to whether a continu- 
ance of his war policies could be 
counted on. To declare an inten- 
tion to seek one would invite all 
sorts of partisan disputes at home. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in the light of 
these multiple problems, is seek- 
ing both to free his hands of irk- 
some tasks and to conciliate a 
Congress that has smacked at his 
Administration time after time. 

€ creation of an Office of War 
Mobilization, under one central 
head, was in line with the rec- 
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Byrnes did as an arbitrator of 
war-economy disputes in the past 
and the new job he will do as War 
Mobilizer. The jobs are as differ- 
ent as those of the referee at a 
prize fight and the policeman who 
stops a free-for-all. In the past, 
he was the policeman, specially 
detailed by the President to stop 
fights. The clashes already had 
reached damaging proportions 
when he began to function. 

Now he will be a referee. This 
demands that he keep in touch 
with developing situations and fix 
a clear line of policy before the 
war agencies become ensnerled in 
arguments. He calls the rules. And 
the theory is that he will catch 
the troubles before they develop. 
The hope is that he will catch 
fewer headlines, not more. 


The War Mobilization Com- 





ommendation of one group of 
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CZARS ON THE CURBSTONE 


mittee is purely an advisory body. 
Its members are czars of the sec- 
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—Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 


—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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iS THIS THE WINNING HAND? 


ond degree only. He alone has the power 
to act. The duty of the Committee is to 
keep Mr. Byrnes informed of situations 
that may lead to controversy in any of the 
agencies. The members of that Committee 
are men who in one way or another touch 
at the top level every phase of the war 
effort as it affects the home front 

Secretary Stimson knows the needs of 
the Army. Secretary Knox can speak for 
the Navy. Harry Hopkins is familiar with 
the requests that foreign governments are 
making for arms and equipment. Donald 
Nelson knows the job of production. And 
Mr. Vinson will supply information about 
developing squabbles over prices, wages, 
food production and rationing. Each of 
them will speak for various czars of the 
third degree. From his detached view, Mr. 
Byrnes will keep an eye on the over-all 
prospects. He has the judicial habit of 
studying the facts before he makes a 
decision. 

The realignment throws into the back- 
ground not only a wide array of war 
agency officials, but all of the regular 
Cabinet save Secretaries Stimson, Knox 
and Hull. The two former are advisory to 
Mr. Byrnes. The latter, in his field of 
foreign affairs, retains his close relation- 
ship with Mr. Roosevelt. 

But steadily, during the last four years, 
the President has taken into his own hands 
more and more of the handling of inter- 
national affairs. By title, ambassadors are 
representatives of the President in foreign 
countries. In actuality, this has been more 
true of this Administration than any other 
in recent history, though there has been 
little disturbance in the friendly relations 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. 
When Joseph Davies made his second trip 
to Moscow, from which he has just re- 
turned, he took to Premier Stalin a letter 
from the President which not even the 
Secretary of State had seen. And when 
Mr. Davies flew back from Moscow, he 
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WHAT'S COOKING? 


went directly to the President to report— 
not to Mr. Hull. 

The rest of the Cabinet is being pushed 
far into the background. Secretary Ickes 
is important at the moment because he is 
Fuel Administrator, involved in the coal 
problem on the one side, and oil on the 
other. Secretary Morgenthau catches a 
headline only with taxes or war financing. 
The use of taxes to head off inflation may 
well become a battle cry of Mr. Vinson’s, 
loosening still further the tenuous hold the 
Secretary has upon public attention. Jesse 
Jones is important as head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., not as Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Attorney General Biddle has the some- 
what minor task of prosecuting alien ene- 
mies. Postmaster General Walker is heard 
from as the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. In the field of labor, 
the War Labor Board, not Secretary Per- 
kins, is supreme. And on the agricultural 
front, the important person is Chester 
Davis, the Food Administrator, not Sec- 
retary Wickard. 

The third-degree czars stand ahead of 
many members of the regular Cabinet, but 
they are subordinate to the new War 
Mobilization agency. Mr. Byrnes and his 
Committee will call them in for consulta- 
tion only upon problems clearly within 
their provinces. The policies are laid down 
by Mr. Byrnes and are to be followed by 
the heads of the other war agencies. 

Within their own realms, and along the 
line of the Byrnes policies, they still are 
boss. Mr. Davis still has control of food. 
Paul V. McNutt controls man power. Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers handles rubber. Mr. Brown 
runs prices and rationing. But they are to 
follow a script dictated by Mr. Byrnes. 
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—Barrow in Savannah Morning News 














STEPPING OUT 


New Dealers are moving still farther 
into the background. Few of them ar 
left in posts of importance. The powers of 
others have been whittled down to a nub 
bin. In the big agencies, they first began to 
give way to businessmen, then to practical 
politicians. Their exodus was due largely 
to congressional pressure. To gain his 
major objectives of getting legislation, 
power and money to fight the war, Mr. 
Roosevelt is yielding on many a minor one. 

Harry Hopkins remains in no less potent 
a position than before. He lives at the 
White House with his wife and daughter. 
His office is there. He works closest to the 
President, is the President’s friend and 
confidant. Mr. Hopkins performs all sorts 
of confidential errands for Mr. Roosevelt. 

In the new setup, he will continue to do 
so. For Mr. Hopkins, like Judge Samuel 
Rosenman, remains in that select inner 
circle of presidential friends that comes 
closer than any other persons to knowing 
Mr. Roosevelt’s mind. One of the secrets 
of Mr. Hopkins’s hold upon the President's 
confidence is that he has a real passion for 
anonymity and can get things done with 
out noise, in the same quiet way that the 
late Louis Howe used to work. Moreover, 
he argues with the President less than Mr. 
Howe did. 

Many a New Dealer feels that Mr. Hop 
kins has deserted their cause. But the dé 
ference sometimes is described as hinging 
upon a decision of whether to concentra 
upon winning the war or to make the ## 
an instrument with which to win ma 
social gains. The presidential stress nows 
being laid upon winning the war and beaig 
prepared for the peace. ; 

That is one of the reasons why 
Roosevelt is divesting himself of some of 
the onerous duties that have accumulated 
at the White House. He wants a free 
to fight the war, a less burdened mind t 
contemplate the peace, and time to weigh 
the temper of the American people. 
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induction of youths and 
lowering of standards 
defer call on fathers 


Few fathers of draft age are to be drawn 
into the armed services before September. 
By the end of the year, no more than 
1,000,000 fathers will be in uniform. 

This prospect is revealed by recent de- 
velopments in the draft. The Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps are entering the last 
lap of a drive to build the country’s fight- 
ing force up to 10,800,000 men, and this 
goal already is in sight. Between now and 
September, inductions will be drawn from 
the bottom of the draft barrel. Here is the 
probable timetable: 

June. Men in service approximate 9,000,- 
000. Boys becoming 18, and those already 
18, deferred for the school year, will sup- 
ply the quota of 300,000. 

July. More youths to be inducted, along 
with men previously deferred for physical 
or occupational or dependency reasons. 

August. Same process. Although the 


balance of the year, with fathers supplying 
an increasing proportion of new men. 

The basis for this timetable is revealed 
in activities of the Army, Navy and 
Selective Service System to obtain the 
1,800,000 men still needed. They include: 

Physically unfit. The Navy has lowered 
its physical standards. This decision will 
reflect in the Army as well, since in recent 
months Army standards have tended to 
rise to the Navy level. This means that 
many men now deferred for faulty vision, 
bad teeth, minor injuries, or small stature 
are to be recalled for examination and 
induction. 

This process is expected to be felt in 
draft calls during July and August. 

Meanwhile, local draft boards are comb- 
ing their lists of non-fathers to find more 
men eligible for uniform, The prospect of 
early induction is ahead for the physical- 
ly fit in these groups: 

Single men. The squeeze is on. Draft 
boards everywhere are becoming increas- 
ingly reluctant to defer any single man 
because he has dependents or because his 


NEARING THE DRAFT GOAL 


Nation’s Fighting Strength Within 1,800,000 Men of Services’ Needs 


without children or married men with 
children, is indicated at present. As the 
pressure for men tightens near the year 
end, however, some single or childless mar- 
ried farmers may be called. 

Fathers. This group can expect draft 
calls beginning in September, except for 
fathers engaged in farming. When fathers 
are called in one State, they are scheduled 
to be called in all States. 

However, if the present induction rate 
of around 300,000 a month continues 
through the summer, half of the goal will 
be reached. Thus, only 900,000 fathers 
would have to be called to push the 
armed forces to the desired strength. This 
means that only about a sixth of the 
5,850,000 men who had children before 
Pearl Harbor will be drawn into service. 

A substantial number of these fathers, 
however, are engaged in farming and 
around 40 per cent of the remainder will 
fall short of the services’ physical stand- 
ards. This means that by December about 
one out of every two or three physically 
fit nonfarm fathers will be in uniform. 








otent § Senate shelved the Kilday bill to defer all employer believes he is essential. 

















Most signs now point to the prospect 
t the J fathers until other eligible men had been Married men without children. The that the Army and Navy will reach their 
ghter drawn, the Selective Service System is same prospect prevails. A wife no longer is top strength by the year’s end. In 1944, 
o the following the principle of that proposal. viewed as a good reason for keeping aman _ draft calls are expected to be made prin- 
| and 1 Some States in this month may fall short at home if otherwise he could fight. cipally to replace casualty losses in battle. | 
sorts } of their quotas, until other States are This leaves two important groups: Boys reaching 18 years of age, plus an- 
evel. deared of all eligible non-fathers. Farmers. They are in the most favored other 1,000,000 fathers, outside of farmers, H 
to do September. Draft of fathers scheduled _ position. No change in the draft policy of easily could meet these needs. 
amuel to begin. Will continue throughout the deferring all farmers, single, married men Any larger group of fighters would re- 
inner quire either a lowering or raising of the 
comes draft age, or both, and this possibility is 
owIng Wt discounted for these reasons: | 
secrels ' ste Shipping capacity. The force that can 
ident MD be sent into battle must be tailored to 
- the shipping space available to carry U.S. 
my troops and equipment abroad. This year 
at 1,800,000 men are expected to be sent 
mr overseas. A larger number is scheduled to 
; sail next year, but not enough to strain 
the Army’s scheduled size. 
n ; | War industries. War industries and 
nde farmers already are complaining of labor 
tole shortages. These complaints would in- 
* crease if any more groups were called into 
he wa service. 
a Reinforcements. The invasion program 
4 being heightens prospects of finding new fighters 
in liberated territory, needing only equip- 
Me ment. The North African conquest brought 
hy - 300,000 Frenchmen into the Allied forces, 
= and this process can be repeated. 
mn had Ail indications are that 1943 will see an 
= end to our war-training program. Next 
ind year, and whatever fighting years are 
o weigh —Acme ahead, promise to be devoted to using in 
NAVY DRAFT: Lower standards will trim Army deferments active combat the men now being trained. 
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HEADACHES FOR THE NAZIS: 
WHY GERMANY MAY COLLAPSE 


Crushing Effect of Bombings on Morale, Production, Transportation 


Setbacks for Axis forces on 
land and sea. Increasing 
threat of Allied invasion 


This war at last is closing in on Ger- 
many. In the air, she is losing heavily. On 
the sea, her bid for victory through sub- 
marine warfare definitely is failing. On the 
land, her armies are locked up in Hitler’s 
Fortress of Europe, and that Fortress it- 
self is feeling the blows of the advance 
guards of invasion. Thus the armed forces 
on Germany’s military front are having 
many headaches. 

Germany’s second vital front in this 
war is the home front. That also is having 
its separate set of headaches, which are 
mostly the aftereffects of incessant bomb- 
ings. These headaches on Germany’s home 
front and on her military front mean that 
the German war machine is facing a crisis. 
How Germany weathers that crisis will 
determine the length of the war. 

The biggest question in the world today 
is the strength of the German war effort, 
at home and among the armed forces. 
Outwardly, the home front has not broken, 
and the army is getting set for a new of- 
fensive against Russia. 

But behind the surface evidences of 
power are signs that the German machine 
may be starting to crack. Watching those 


—lilingworth in London (Eng.) Daily Malt 











DAY AND NIGHTMARE 


signs, military men wonder if the collapse 
of Germany may not be nearer than had 
been thought. Some of these officers think 
that Hitler’s machine may turn out to be 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “wonderful 
one-hoss shay,” which, when it finally 
started to crack, fell to pieces all at once. 

A German collapse ended the last war 
suddenly in 1918. Another German col- 
lapse ended the African campaign suddenly 
in 1948. What are the prospects that a 
quick crack-up may end the present war? 
Information reaching American officials 
from inside Germany sheds interesting 
light on the answer to that question. 

On the home front. Plain evidence of 
weakness is seen in the failure of the 
German air force either to stop the Allies’ 
bombing offensive or to retaliate effective- 
ly. That failure has stirred an outcry inside 
Germany and has aroused wonder outside. 
A great mystery is made on the Continent 
of what has happened to the once-power- 
ful Luftwaffe. The mystery would be ex- 
plained if there were evidence that Ger- 
many is building up secretly a powerful air 
force for future use. But there is no such 
evidence. This lack of evidence points to a 
conclusion that Germany is weak in the 
air, that the German air force simply is 
not able to stop the Allies’ bombing drive. 

American Air Forces officials interpret 
this weakness as pointing straight to a 
German crack-up on the home front. They 
say that German war industry can not 
take for many months the intense, in- 
cessant pounding that now is starting. 

The accompanying map tells the story 
of what Germany’s cities have gone through. 
This is the third year of air raids by the 
British. Now American bombers are joining 
the British in great force, and with attacks 
by daylight. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, com- 
manding the U.S. Army Air Forces, flatly 
announces that the Allies intend to bomb 
Germany out of the war. He says Germany 
already is beginning to crack under the 
strain. 

Following is the story of bombing at- 
tacks on the foundations of German power 

Arms production. The heart has been 
blasted out of the biggest industrial centers 
of Western Germany. Factories by the 
hundreds have been put out of operation 
Germany has been striving to disperse her 
war industries and to get them under 
ground. 

But conservative American estimates are 


that German arms production as a whole js 
down 10 per cent below the peak levels of 
1941. Now American precision bombing js 
concentrating on the key bottlenecks of 
production and on the plants producing the 
most critical materials. 

Transport. Germany's transport system 
is considered a most vulnerable segment of 
the whole home front. Bombers are ham. 
mering away at terminals, docks, repair 
shops, locks, bridges, freight yards, loeo- 
motive works and the locomotives them- 
selves. The blasting of the Eder and 
Moehne dams was significant for the dam- 
age done by washouts to the railway system 
and by loss of water for the inland water. 
way system of the Ruhr. Germany’s trans- 
port system is groaning under the strain of 
repeated bombings. Yet Germany must 
keep that system operating efficiently, or 
else face a general collapse. 

Oil. The struggle for oil goes on in Ger- 
many. Failure of her offensive last year in 
Russia increased Germany’s dependence 
upon synthetic production of oil from coal. 
Now the synthetic plants are a special tar- 
get of bombers. What long had been a 
prediction concerning Germany’s weakness 
in oil is becoming an actuality. 

Labor. The damage being done to the 
nerves, to the homes and to the health of 
the workers in German war industries is an 
even greater danger. Six million foreign 


—Burck in Chicago Times 
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Numbers show how many times 
each target has been raided 





workers, many of them in forced labor and 
rebellious, add to Germany’s problem. 

Many square miles of industrial sections 
have been leveled by the bombings. Cities, 
only a fraction of the size of London, have 
been more heavily hit than London. Whole- 
sale migrations of workers have resulted 
in some cases. Germany's housing problem 
has been intensified. 

The situation is creating health prob- 
lems of a new kind. In the first World 
War, 1,000,000 civilians had died by 1918 
as a result of war privations. So far, no 
such increase in Germany’s death rate is 
apparent. But a single bombing raid may 
bring about a wave of nervous prostra- 
tions. And these raids go on day after day, 
and night after night. The weight of 
bombs being dropped in one week is four 
times the average of a year ago. But the 
teal bombing offensive against Germany 
is just getting well under way. 








So, on the home front. the conditions 
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are being created that may lead to a col- 
lapse of Germany before such a collapse 
generally is expected. Moreover, the hard- 
ships at home and the difficulties of war 
production and of transport are reflected 
quickly on the military front. There, Ger- 
many is having setbacks that are sugges- 
tive of real trouble not very far away. 

On the military front. Military men 
say that Germany already is flying signals 
of a declining military power. 

Now Germany’s satellites are showing 
that they recognize the signals of decline. 
Italy apparently is about to be knocked 
out of -the war. The Balkan countries 
openly or covertly are trying to get out. 
Finland is giving little help. The captive 
peoples seem to be awaiting their chance 
to rise against German control. 

One by one, the neutral countries also 
are showing coldness toward Germany. 
Spain has stayed out of the war despite 
all pledges of loyalty to Hitler. Sweden is 


aggressive in asserting her neutral rights. 
Turkey would fight Hitler if invaded. 

Thus, Germany is finding that rule by 
the sword weakens when the sword begins 
to falter. She is feared and hated, and, as 
the crisis nears, is increasingly alone. Ger- 
many’s isolation is regarded as one of the 
signs of incipient collapse. Other signs are 
revealed by a close-up look at Germany’s 
military situation. 

In the air. The defeat of the German 
air force in Africa cost Germany 2,000 
planes and was the forerunner of the col- 
lapse of the whole African campaign. Now 
Germany is reported to be losing planes 
at a rate of 2,000 a month in Russia. 

Today, Germany is fighting against 
three nations, the United States, Britain, 
and Russia, whose air power is growing 
rapidly while her air power is declining. 
The result is progressive inferiority for 
Germany. American airmen expect that in 
this war Germany’s collapse will come first 
in the air. In 1918, it came first in a mu- 
tiny of seamen. That brings up Germany’s 
second military weakness. 

On the sea. Germany’s failure to de- 
velop strong sea power may prove fatal to 
her war hopes im the end. That lack means 
that she is isolated from all help from out- 
side of Europe. And now the crowning 
failure of the submarine (see page 18) 
means that American supplies and Ameri- 
can troops can be carried safely overseas 
and can be massed against her. American 
supplies can be kept flowing to Britain 
and Russia. The Allied control of the seas 
points to ultimate crack-up of Germany. 

On the land. Germany has lost 5,000.- 
000 of her finest troops. The triumphant 
panzer team of tank and plane is trium- 
phant no longer, because her air power is 
inferior and the Allies have developed spe- 
cial weapons to stop the tank. Her land 
power, though still great, is declining 
while that of the Allies is rising. A new 
offensive in Russia is a greater gamble in 
1943 than it was in 1942 or in 1941. The 
Allies are getting set for invasions of Eu- 
rope, not on just one front, but on sev- 


eral. In making their plans, the Allied 
military commanders are being ultracon- 


servative in not depending on prospects of 
a quick crack-up and in hoiding that suc- 
cessful land invasion is the surest way to 
bring about a collapse. A test of the Ger- 
man war machine is due this year, or next 
at the latest. 

If Germany cracks anywhere under that 
test, some observers think a general col- 
lapse would follow quickly. Thus a much 
shorter life is being conceded to the Ger- 
man war machine than to the “wonderful 
one-hoss shay, that was built in such a 
logical way that it ran a hundred years to 
the day” and then went to pieces all at 
once. But the collapse of Germany, if it 
arrives on its shortened schedule, is ex- 
pected also to be sudden and complete. 
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Submarines on the Run: 
Improved Air-Sea Tactics 


Teamwork of Allied Planes and Escort Ships 
In Sweeping German U-Boats From the Atlantic 


Role of radar’s ‘eye’ and 
auxiliary aircraft carriers 
in tracking down enemy raiders 


The German submarine is being beaten 
by the American and British navies. That 
defeat may turn out to mean that Hit- 
ler’s days are numbered. The submarine 
has been Germany’s one weapon for use 
against America’s war effort. Now that 
weapon is arms and 
American man power will move overseas in 
the volume considered necessary to assure 
an Allied victory in this war. 

Secretary Knox emphasizes that there 
will be more ups and downs in shipping 
losses and But 
naval officers here and in Britain are con- 
fident that “new methods” which now have 
turned the tide will grow more and more 
effective. They feel sure that ship losses will 
not get back to the high levels of last March. 


failing. American 


warns against rejoicing 


Two or three months more are expected to 
see the U-boats well under control. 

Back of the swift turn of the Battle of 
the Atlantic, is a story of marshaling for 
the struggle all available weapons of mod- 
ern science in step with the skill and grit 
of practical seafaring men. All details of 
the new methods cannot be told, for reasons 


of security, but the main facts of the strug- 
gle can be revealed. 

Airplanes. The uses of the airplane as an 
enemy of the submarine are being developed 
fully. Especially, the plane serves as the 
eyes of surface warships that are hunt- 
ing for submarines, and of surface mer- 
chant ships that are trying to keep away 
from them. The plane’s weapons are 
bombs, cannon and machine guns. 

Aircraft carriers. Gradually the sub- 
marines have been driven to midocean by 
tight patrols, by shore-based airplanes and 
The last stand of 
Hitler’s wolf packs is a 650-mile gap in the 
middle of the Atlantic. Now planes from 
America’s new auxiliary aircraft carriers 
are giving protection to convoys across that 
gap. As more carriers are built, no convoy 
will move without its air umbrella. 


coastwise subchasers. 


Escort ships. Escort ships in growing 
numbers plus airplanes are providing the 
time-tried convoy method of herding mer- 
chantmen together under tight protection. 
Warships released from the need of watch- 
French and Italian fleets are 
the British and Canadian 
convoy work in the North Atlantic. Soon 


ing the 


strengthening 


America’s new destroyer-escorts, which at 
half the cost of a destroyer are equipped 
to do an equal amount of damage to sub- 





Mother and ‘chicks’ . 


—Acme 


. . America hatched them, U-boats feared them at a secret Atlantic air patrol 


base, a seaplane tender is shown with its brood of death-dealing air birds. Refueled, restocked with 


7 


“eggs, 
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they will continue the around-the-clock hunt for Axis submarines. 





marines, will join the fleet in large numbers, 

Radar. People have been reading lately 
about a secret radio “eye” called radar, 
The story of radar is not new to men versed 
in modern warfare. This eye “sees” distant 
planes and ships by measuring the diree- 
tion and duration of radio waves, in travel. 
ing to the object and in echoing back at 
the speed of light. This new eye now plays 
a big part in the war on submarines. 

But the secret of successful antisub- 
marine operations is to be found, not in 
any one new method, but in the effective 
combination of all known methods. 

Thus, the radar on a warship or war- 
plane can spot submarines on the gur. 
face, but not while they are under water, 
But the sonic devices on surface ships can 
follow very accurately the movements of a 
submarine under water. Finally, submar. 
ines must come to the surface every 10 
or 12 hours to recharge batteries, thus 
coming within range of the physical vision 
or the radar vision of ship and plane, 

Therefore, plane and ship together can 
drive the submarines off the surface. This 
stops the wolf packs from keeping within 
striking distance of convoys. As a result, 
two things happen. First, the sinkings of 
cargo ships begin to decrease. Then, as 
more planes and more destroyer-escort 
ships join the fight, roles are reversed and 
the submarine, which had been the hunt- 
er, becomes the hunted instead. 

Bombing. Finally, the airplane is being 
put to greater use in attacking the sub 
marine at the source. Hitler’s big submarine 
bases along the western coast of Europe 
are being subjected to a steady bombing 
by heavy bombers. Yards that build sub- 
marines and plants that make parts for 
them are special targets. Results of this 
form of attack are growing all the time. 

lf history repeats. History may be re 
peating itself as to the role of the sub 
marine. In World War I, the turn in the 
tide came in late 1917 and early 1918 
Sinkings of cargo ships declined. Building 
of new ships leaped ahead. Destruction of 
submarines increased swiftly. Finally, a 
mutiny of submarine crews started behind 
the lines the upheaval that helped to put 
Germany out of the war. 

Today, the war against submarines # 
heading in the same direction. Sinkings of 
cargo ships in recent weeks have fallen to 
the lowest levels of the war. New ‘ship 
launchings are up over sinkings by 8 
ratio of nearly five to one. In May, the 
sinkings of submarines in the Central At 
lantic alone totaled 25, exceeding estimates 
of Germany’s monthly rate of submarine 
construction. And now also, there is trouble 
for Germany with half-trained submarine 
crews that seem to prefer surrender t 
death like rats in a trap 

In 1918, failure of the submarine heralded 
the defeat of Germany. If history repeats 
itself, the jig is up for Hitler in this war. 
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WHAT OUR WEAPONS COST 


Prices of Planes, Ships and Guns Continue High Despite Cutbacks 


One tank would buy 145 
autos. Battleship broadside 
would buy house and lot 


Prices are holding the line fairly well in 
the war weapons market, but that line as 
a whole is still high. It is this weapons 
market that determines how many dollars 
the Government pours out to fight the 
war, thereby creating the money inflation 
problem about which the nation is begin- 
ning to worry. 

The public has been told little about 
actual dollars-and-cents prices for weap- 
ons. It has assumed that, with mass pro- 
duction, this price level would decline 
sharply. This assumption has been correct 
in the case of some standardized weapons. 
But models in weapons change constantly, 
there are constant shifts in demands, and 
constant increases in labor and material 
costs that have offset to some extent the 
over-all savings that have been effected 
by volume production. 

As a result, the going market price for 
1943-model war equipment is the one that 
follows. The prices quoted are averages for 
all manufacturers. They are subject to oc- 
casional changes, but are taken from the 
latest official compilation. 

Aircraft propeller: For 100,000 planes, 
at least $00,000 propellers are needed. The 
price of Army plane propellers is from 
$1,700 to $3,200. Thus a propeller can cost 
as much as a small bungalow; the cheapest, 
as much as a high-priced automobile. 





Garand: Costs as much 
as some refrigerators 
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Garand rifle: Millions of these weapons 
are needed. Mass production has cut the 
cost of this weapon from more than $100 
to about $80, but that still is as much as 
the cost of some household refrigerators. 

Peep: This tiny Army car, frequently 
confused by the public with the larger 
jeep, costs about $900. Though much 
smaller, this miniature automobile is as 
expensive as many of the popular-priced 
civilian automobiles. 

Battleship: The largest costs around 
$97,000,000; the 35,000-ton battleship, 
about $85,000,000. The price of either is 
almost as much as the $100,000,000 that 
it took to build New York’s Radio City 
and considerably more than the $60,000,- 
000 that went into the Empire State 
Building. 

Aircraft carrier: Price of this ship is 
around $71,000,000. 

Four-motor bombers: These cost $450,- 
000 to $500,000 each. 

Fighter planes: Here the price range is 
from $70,000 to $150,000. This type of 
plane offers a good example of price trends 
in war equipment: The Navy’s FM2 cost 
$74,825 in 1941, $79,851 in 1942. This 
year the price has jumped to $112,205 be- 
cause of higher material and labor costs. 
But, by next year, the Navy hopes to 
bring the price down to $97,365, due to 
large-scale production. 

Airplane engines: Present range is from 
$12,000 to $14,000. A year ago, one type of 
engine cost $31,000. The Army now gets 
this engine for $12,829, a sharp reduction. 


—J. &. Forest Service, Pairbanks-Morse, Alcoa, Willys-Overland, General Motors Photos 


Tanks: Even when produced on assembly 
lines, as they now are, tanks ‘are expensive 
weapons. The heavy 60-ton model costs 
about $145,000, as much as 145 ordinary 
automobiles. The medium tank costs 
$90,000 and the light tank $45,000. 

Machine guns: Prices for these weapons 
have been cut sharply by volume pro- 
duction and change of models. Types that 
now cost around $275 once sold to the 
Government for almost twice as much. 
The Army’s new M-3 submachine gun, 
costing less than $20, can be made in less 
time and with less material than previous 
models costing $40. It is a .45-caliber 
weapon weighing less than nine pounds, 
compared with the widely used Tommy 
gun of the same caliber which weighs 
about 12 pounds. 

Shells: $13,500, the price of a good- 
sized house and lot, goes up in smoke 
every time a battleship fires a broadside 
from nine 16-inch guns. 

Silk parachute: Standard price is $65. 

Aerial cameras: These delicate instru- 
ments cost $3,400. 

Army mules: The going price now is 
about $190. 

Radios: It costs about $20,000 to equip 
a large plane with radio. 

These are typical examples of Army 
and Navy price lists. Despite efforts to 
keep costs down through standardization, 
mass production and renegotiation of con- 
tracts, the cost of most weapons still is 
staggering compared with the items re- 
quired to run the average household. 


Peep: Costs as much as 
popular-priced auto 
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Bargains for Businessmen 
In Sale of Enemy Property 


Permanent Control by Americans Over Alien Holdings Seized Her 


Proceeds will be used to 
reimburse U. S. citizens for 
assets confiscated by Axis 


America already is rich in booty. The 


war’s prizes, seized right here at home, 
are in the form of big and little factories, 
businesses, banks, patents, real estate—in 
all, a long list of assets once owned by 
Axis citizens. This booty is so vast that no 
one yet has ventured to strike its total. 

Moreover, this is wealth that is to re- 
main American, permanently. Never again 
are such valuable, and often war-important, 
properties to pass into German, Italian or 
Japanese hands. But the Government can- 
not hang on to its prizes indefinitely. In- 
stead, it prefers to turn them into ready 
money, to sell them to Americans. 

Under Leo T. Crowley, the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian 
turned many readily 
into cash. Now it has been decided that 
many valuable items, including business 
properties, will be sold. And in their sale, 
there may be bargains for American busi- 
alert to possibilities. 
There also will be investment opportuni- 
ties for Americans with war profits or wage 
savings. And additional opportunities lie 
in a long list of Axis patents which the 
Alien Property Custodian is offering to the 
American businessman, royalty-free. 

The full story of these seized enemy 
properties, of what has happened to them, 
of plans for their future, is a tale never 
told before. It begins just a few hours after 
bombs fell upon Pearl Harbor. 

Quick seizure of enemy property. 
Without awaiting a declaration of war, 
Government agents swooped upon enemy- 
owned establishments—delicatessens, bar- 


already has 


assets 


convertible 


nessmen postwar 


ber shops, warehouses, banks, industrial 
plants, big and little. About $200,000,000 
worth of scarce war materials—aluminum, 
steel, steel forgings, machine parts, chemi- 
cals—was cached in warehouses and fac- 
tories. All these materials were channeled 
at once into the U.S. war effort. 

But other seized properties could not 
be disposed of so easily. In particular, there 
were some 300 going business concerns. 
Decisions had to be made quickly as to 
what should be done with them. Half of 
these firms, mostly trading companies, im- 
port-export houses, patent-holding com- 
panies and the like were ordered to be 
liquidated. The rest were mainly manu- 
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LEO CROWLEY: The Axis assets range from cameras to ships 


facturing concerns. Some were needed in 
the war effort. Some could be kept run- 
ning and their value preserved. 

So disloyal officers and employes were 
turned out and replaced by representatives 
of the OAPC. In some cases, private citi- 
zens were installed as directors or officers. 
They received well-paying jobs with sala- 
ries running in a few instances up to $50,- 
000. But it remained for a recent decision 
to settle the question of the ultimate dis- 
position of these properties. The decision: 
A few war-necessary plants will be re- 
tained and sold after the war; the rest 
soon will be put on the auction block. 

Little businesses for sale. The smaller 
companies are to be sold outright to the 
highest bidder. A few in this category are 
valued at $10,000,000 or more. But many 
have an estimated value of $25,000, or 
less, and most are appraised at less than 
$250,000. They make chemicals, agricul- 
tural implements, precision instruments, 
mechanisms and miscellaneous manufac- 
tures. One is a mining company. 

When the OAPC is ready to proceed it 
will ask for sealed bids. Sale to the high- 
est bidder will be more or Jess automatic, 
if four conditions are met: The bid must 
be satisfactorily high; the bidder must be 


competent to operate the company; tk 
plant must continue as a competing wilt 
not be absorbed by some large concen: 
and there must be assurance that the prop 
erty will remain in American hands 
Larger business for sale. In the cased 
the larger enemy concerns, stock is tok 
sold to the public through established & 
derwriting companies. Since these comp 
nies have offices everywhere, it is expect 
that the securities will be distributed wit 
ly, some in small blocks. That will mi 
it difficult for former owners to buy bi 
into the concerns after the war. 
Sales plans must be worked out 
the Securities and Exchange Commisst 
and, in some cases, with the State 
partment. The small companies are to! 
sold under SEC regulations for the # 
of surplus public utility properties, te 
larger ones under SEC regulations co 
ing stock issue. OAPC and SEC probab 
will have the arrangements complete 2! 
few weeks. OAPC will notify the pul 
when it is ready to receive bids. 
But, while these sales must wait, 0: 
has a standing offer to American busine 
men which has been open for some mol 
Patents. Altogether more than 40, 
enemy patents or patent applications 
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ized in the general roundup. Any Ameri- 


ay, can obtain a license to put these pat- 
ents to work upon payment of a $50 fee. 
The license runs for the life of the patent 
ind no royalty is charged. The patents cov- 
+a broad field from amusement gadgets 
ty hoisting cranes, and involve chemical 
processes, €lectronics, radio, machine ele- 









ments, metal working, plastics and textiles 
—especially synthetic textiles. 

There also are patents covering new 
ideas for vulcanizing rubber, new methods 
of making cheese, and preparation of the 
Bl vitamin and new sulfanilamide deriva- 
tives. There is one patent for a tennis ball, 
which “practically won’t wear out,” and 
there are 22 patents for zippers. 

The OAPC has established libraries of 
the patents in New York and Chicago, 
which business men may visit, or informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to the 
\lien Property Custodian, Washington, 
D.C. The New York patent library has at- 
tracted an average of only about 19 visi- 
tors a week. In fact, business has been 
dow to take advantage of the OAPC offer. 
To date, there have been only 300 appli- 
cations and 100 licenses issued. OAPC 
feels that American businessmen are over- 
loking many opportunities for getting a 
fying postwar start. 

American firms ,hold exclusive rights to 
ome of the patents, rights granted before 
the war, for which costly rovalties are paid. 
OAPC protects these exclusive licenses— 
and collects the royalties. 

With the patents, some highly valuabk 
copyrights were acquired, particularly in 
sientific and technical fields. Some have 
been licensed for publication in this country. 
any; tk@ Valuable as they are, the business com- 
‘ing uni, § panies, the patents and copyrights are only 
concem§ a part of the list of war prizes. 


the pop Booty of many kinds. The rest of the 
nds ist runs all the way from cameras to 
e cased ships. 

is tok §=Banks. Four large and prosperous banks 


ished HH were seized and are in process of being 
e compe liquidated. Depositors were paid off at 
expecit@ once, and, where liquid assets were insufh- 
ted wit cient, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


will mi supplied the cash. In such cases, FDIC 
buy bat has first call on money realized from sale 
Zo assets. Altogether, OAPC expects to 
out wid realize a large fund from the banks. 
mmiss®§ Ships, Curiously, not one of the 29 Ger- 





state Def man and Italian ships seized at the start 
are toh of the war has been torpedoed, so far as 
- the #8 OAPC knows, although the vessels have 
ties, been in regular wartime service. Their ul- 
mms co timate disposition is in doubt, because 
} proba many of them are involved in legal pro- 
plete inf ceedings, 

the pull § Estate and trusts. OAPC is holding’ in 
3. trust many legacies left to residents of 
ait, OAM Axis countries by relatives who died in 





ae America, By acting as agent for the for- 
ne mone Cign legatees, it enables the probate courts 
an 400"% to close cases and keep dockets clear. 
tions ¥° 
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Amounts usually are small, but the num- 
ber of cases is large. 

Real property. OAPC is operating 75 
apartment houses or office buildings that 
were the property of Axis residents. It re- 
news or negotiates leases, attends to re- 
pairs, pays the taxes and collects the rents. 
There has been no decision as to thei 
ultimate disposition. 

Personal property. OAPC also is holding 
a wide range of personal belongings, taken 
from enemy aliens before the latter were 
sent to internment camps. Cameras, ra- 
dios, binoculars, autos, trucks, farm ma- 
chinery and many other items are included. 
All war-useful items have been put to work 

The money rolls in. Now, as can be 
seen, hundreds of millions of dollars are 
pouring into the till of the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian. It is accumulating a 
tremendous fund. And for that fund the 
Government has a very definite use. 

Between wars, Americans invested bil- 
lions of dollars in Axis countries and in 
countries now occupied by the Axis, even, 
in many cases, building factories and other 
establishments. The dictators have seized 
these properties. Business rights and busi- 
nesse$ themselves have disappeared. An 
effort to list them all has just begun. 

The OAPC fund will go to the peace 
conference, where it may become a bar- 
gaining tool. The Axis will be asking resti- 
tution for the properties seized in the 
United States. But no restitution will be 
made until the claims of American busi- 
nessmen for property lost abroad have been 
adjudicated and satisfied. They will be 
satisfied from the fund that OAPC is 
building up. 


In any event, the most that the former 
Axis owners of America’s war prizes can 
expect is a cash reimbursement, also from 
the fund. The properties seized as booty are 
to form a permanent addition to the 
wealth of the United States. It did not 
happen that way after the first World War. 

Scandals in first World War. Numer- 
ous Government officials and employes in 
the first World War lined their pockets 
Some became wealthy. Faulty books wet 
kept. Exorbitant attorney fees were paid 
Expense accounts were padded. Five tho 
sand chemical patents were sold to : 
gle purchaser for $50 each. There \ 
congressional investigation. A number 
officials and employes went to pr 
German managed to 
acquire much of théir property 

Safeguards this time. Mr. Crowley is 
determined that there shall be no repeti 
tion. He has forbidden all personnel to 
buy securities of companies involved in 
OAPC dealings. Patents are not to be sold 
at all—only licensed. SEC is supervising 
the sale of business properties. Bank ex- 
aminers of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and auditors from State banking 
commissions are overseeing the liquida- 
tion of bank assets. A list of all private 
citizens appointed to jobs with enemy- 
owned corporations at $20,000 or more 
annually is to be published with each 
OAPC annual report. 

All this is intended to prevent fraud, 
to keep the properties from reverting to 
their enemy owners, and, above all, to pro- 
tect the foreign interests of the American 
businessman when the war is over and the 
time comes for settling up. 


businessmen 
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PADLOCKED: The OAPC is opening what Pearl Harbor bombs closed 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 












Detroit. 


give us a break?’ 


The Onnites 
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_— 
A LETTER FROM DETROIT iH 
of 
By DAVID LAWRENCE in 
There came to hand last week a letter from a Chris- fire. Strangely enough these men who have the great # 4; 
tian clergyman in Detroit. He has an exceptional op- est cause for resentment against the management haw§ gi 
portunity to know at first hand something about the the least resentment and have the most personal drin§ 
personal or human problems that the war is creating. for production. These oldsters who went through th th 
He knows of the irritations and strain that face man- seasonal layoffs, the factory politics, the ruthlessnes§ ga 
agement and workers. He looks sympathetically on all and uncertainty of the great production days in thk# st 
classes, and yet he speaks with the compelling urge of auto industry are the men who today are taking te 18 

truth about the effect that the Washington red tape war effort most seriously for the simple reason tht 
and bureaucracy is having on the actual day-by-day they are the men who know what a priceless asst # ar 
life of the men who must bear the huge burden of war good management is. ov 
production set for them. He writes: “As for many of the new workers, well, they har @ up 
“The death of Edsel Ford at the age of 49 is a sign not gone through the fire. They are confused not onl § ug 
of a danger to the war effort which may already be by the newness and the vastness of life here but by§ st 
more serious than the great strikes in his home city the strange currents flowing about their feet. Ther § le: 
Detroit and in Akron. Behind the professionally bare cent strikes here are an indication of the thing tht] dc 

statements of his physicians, it would seem that the upsets a lot of the new workers and robs them of th 
stark facts are that this head of the world’s greatest fight to win. if 
industrial empire died of overwork. Pushing himself “It should be noted that the strikes broke out her § be 
to high pressure work for 16 and 18 hours a day after in Detroit less than three weeks after Browder’s vist § hi 
a serious operation for ulcers of the stomach and He was pardoned by the President for the caused§ pa 
carrying on despite the pleas of his physicians and unity but his visit here was certainly followed by any-§ ov 
family to stop was certainly unwise but his death thing else than unity. The strikes here are the a] bi 
may bring to light a serious menace to our hope to tempt of the Communists to unseat the present Cl0) se 
victory. That threat is the overwork of management. leadership, which, despite public opinion, is definitely} pr 
“T am a clergyman. I bury these men past 45 who not Red. Though Stalin dissolved the Comintern, th] lo: 
literally die at their desks. I have a half-dozen of these American Communist has definitely made his choie§ th 
executives on my sick list now. They are all men who that between even the cause of his spiritual homelani§ dr 
are pushing themselves beyond human. endurance. Russia and the cause of world revolution he will big ef 

They all say the same thing: ‘How are we going to get revolutionist. We have the strange spectacle here d 
the stuff out?’ They have forgotten about the normal good Catholics pleading with Reds to increase wig na 
working day. Nothing is in their minds about how production and help Russia, and that is a matterdg P 
long they should work. They all say another thing, record in the reliable public press. Perhaps the Com§ it 
too—‘if it was not for the buck-passing and the bun- munists figured that Russia was going along sowl§ th 
gling in Washington perhaps we could get something that a slight interruption in production of war goo fu 
done.’ And too many of these men are going down the could be risked for the sake of control of the unis § © 
valley. They are not saints. And they are not the only “What does the average worker think about tit ca 
people who worry about the war. But their going will whole thing? Well, he is pretty much confused endif, W 
make a lot of the rest of us worry because they repre- bit disgusted, too. You see, the average worker hashai§ ‘a 
sent the shrewd, irreplaceable element of management a hard time finding out what was cooking. The wott " 
—that hidden factor which is the secret of dynamic was passed along to him that he had better not repotg V1 
to work or else—that the companies were te 

“To be sure there are many workers who are also crossing him and that there had to be a showdown. 
going down from overwork. To these, too, I minister. he obeyed orders and went out, only to discover tht§ "2 
Strangely enough their complaint is the same: ‘How the union did not want him to go out after all. 0 be th 

can we get the stuff out, and why doesn’t Washington went down and flipped a few beers and worked in bis 
Victory Garden until the thing blew over. lo 
“These men are usually the old-timers, the men “Confusion is the main strategy of the Communist x, 
who were brought up in the stern school of hire-and- and they certainly got the workers confused this tim} °v 














tates Mews 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 





VOLTAIRE 
—— ees 
How the strain of war is affecting management and workers—Effects ie 


Hundreds of union leaders are doing as Edsel Ford 


tthar# did, working day and night to get the men back to 
1 driv work. These leaders, too, find out that as managers of 
gh th the destiny of labor they must forget the eight-hour 
essnes fj day for themselves and must fight ‘to get out the 


in te stuff” It is strange to see the union leaders spending 


ing tk § 18 hours a day fighting for the eight-hour day. 
yn. thet “So here we are in Detroit. The men in management 
s ast are war casualties. The men who manage labor are 


overworked. The average worker is either working 


y hae @ under pressure or he is waiting for somebody to make 
ot oly § up their mind about some rule or other or to get some 
but by # stuff to him. Meanwhile, the struggle goes on for the 
Ther § leadership of the labor movement and with it the 
ng thet § domination of our nation. 

1 of the “Now why doesn’t Washington do something? Well. 


if you have got about four drinks under your own 


ut het § belt, the drunk will not take you seriously as you tell 
”s vist § him the perils of alcohol. The child who knows his 
ause d# parents cheated on ration coupons will not take seri- 
by any-§ ously the lecture of a parent about class-room crib- 
the at} bing. So it is with Washington. Some of the men there 
nt Cl0} seem to be more preoccupied with personal power and 
finitely | privilege and with the advancement of political phi- 
ern, tht § losophies than they are with winning the war. So when 
s choi} they come on to Detroit—and they do come on in 
ymelani § droves—the worker says, ‘Baloney,’ or words to that 
vill bea § effect. 


here of “The need is for two things—national honesty and 


ase wi national reconciliation. In this, Washington can lead. 
atterd § Perhaps the leadership will come out of labor. Perhaps 


1 


e Com § it will come from management. But we can all hope 
so wl that we have come to the High Water Mark of con- 


ar good # fusion and that the forces of personal privilege and 
; unions. § Corrosive philosophies will be thrown back by Ameri- 
yout te ¢ cans who say: ‘Let’s tell the truth, and let’s get along 
ad andi with each other.’ For a decade now we have been 
‘hash § taught to hate each other, to suspect each other. Now 
‘he wort we have got to be honest and work together for 
ot repot§ Victory. America is what matters now, and a new na- 


double § tional honesty is our most pressing need.” 


Jown. 8 What @ penetrating slogan! National honesty and 
ver thf National reconciliation! There we have in a sentence 
1. Sok the crying need of our times. 

ed in hi Honesty is not just an abstract virtue—like a phi- 


rw 


losophy or dogma. It is a challenge to the individual 
—a test of his every-day behavior in anything and 
éverything in relation to his fellowman. 









of bureaucracy on war work—The need for better understand- 
ing at Washington and also for national reconciliation. 


Honesty for management is not merely a matter of 
keeping books straight or obeying the laws governing 
fraud. It means appraising truly and fairly the re- 
quests and needs of workers. It means a suppression 
of selfishness and greed for management, directors, 
stockholders. It means more than that—an examina- 
tion of conscience. For honesty is not a thing to be 
searched for outside. Every individual knows within 
his own heart what is or is not honest. 

Honesty for workers and their union leaders is of 
the same pattern. To what extent is a labor union de- 
mand a mere expression of political desire for gain in 
holding a union office? To what extent is it a rational- 
ized desire for self-aggrandizement at the expense of 
the public? The standard is not difficult to apply. 
Each individual knows that standard and can meas- 
ure his conduct by it—provided he feels the urge. 

How shall that urge be stimulated? The church can 
do much, but laymen within it can do more. In a crisis 
like the present when human lives are being sacri- 
ficed, the duty of all of us is to re-examine our own 
acts in the light of those sacrifices. Are we who remain 
at home doing what we should to make this a better 
world—or, to put it even more concretely, are we do- 
ing anything within even our own small orbit of action 
to spread the standards of honesty and unselfishness? 

National reconciliation—how far-reaching that need 
is one can learn just by reading the headlines about 
events inside and outside of Washington. The bicker- 
ings of governmental executives with each other, the 
friction that comes from misuse of power for personal 
prestige or ambition, the conflicts of people with one 
another in the field of business and industry—these 
are all in need of a spirit of reconciliation. 

Reconciliation can develop best if there is an at- 
mosphere of spiritual responsibility. This is not simply 
a matter of ritual or religious observance but primari- 
ly a problem of individual regeneration. The goals 
may seem distant. Passions and bitterness get the bet- 
ter of us too often. Resentments gnaw within us like 
cancers just because our precious possession—pride— 
is hurt. We strive to overcome this. We falter on the 
way. But it is better to falter, to stumble forward, 
than never to move at all. 

Yes, there is great need for national honesty and 
national reconciliation. What Detroit needs every city 
and town in the United States needs, too. The task is 
up to the individual and his conscience. 
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COAL, PRICES AND POLITICS 


Executive’s Attention Shifts From Global Strategy to Crises at Home 


Complaints of high costs 
for food. Charges of 
patronage in OPA 


Winston Churchill vanished from the 
White House scene. The visible presence 
of world-girdling affairs was gone. The at- 


tention of President Roosevelt was yanked 
suddenly from global strategy back to the 
American scene by such earthy things as 
coal and the price of potatoes. 

John L. Lewis’s miners had quit. War 
plants were about to shut down for lack 
of coal. The Eastern Seaboard was stricken 
Throughout the 
land, workers were grumbling at the price 


by a gasoline shortage. 


of potatoes and cabbage and meat. Poli- 
ticlans were squabbling. The President’s 
thoughts came home from Moscow and 
London Chungking to Washington 
and the price of soup bones. 

The mine climax passed when John L. 
Lewis ordered the men back to work. But 
the contention of the miners that the cost 


and 





WELDERS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Champion welder, Vera Anderson (right), and runner-up, Wil- 
seams on ships 
long enough to visit the White House as a reward for their work. 


helmina Strniska, stopped running up steel 
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of living was getting out of hand remained. 
In this, they were backed by other branch- 
es of labor. Leaders presented figures to 
support their contention. Full-page adver- 
tisements demanded a price roll-back to 
May 15, 1942, the date on which wages 
were frozen. 

All sorts of opposition from a wide group 
of business and farm interests stands 
against this procedure. A farm bloc in 
Congress is opposed to payment of the 
subsidies which such a roll-back would re- 
quire. The Office of Price Administration 
is feeling the strain all along the line. 

The strain is being felt in other ways, 
too. In New York, an OPA director quit 
because of efforts that he said were de- 
signed to create a patronage machine in 
the agency. The man who replaced him 
was a friend of thé Brooklyn Democratic 
leader. A former chairman of the Bronx 
County Democratic Committee recently 
had gotten another OPA job. 

Mr. Roosevelt had been busy with world 
strategy. There was no implication that 
the White House even was 
aware of the New York job 
shiftings. But the squabble 
was a clear sign that the local 
politicians were reaching out 
toward OPA. One of the 
sharpest protests that devel- 
oped at a recent meeting of 
Democratic Party officials was 
that they were unable to get 
patronage jobs in war agencies. 
That they now were getting 
them might be a significant 
clue to fourth-term intentions. 

Significant, also, might be 
the introduction in Congress 
of the all-embracing federal 
social security program, to 
protect most Americans from 
economic hazards from birth 
to bier, by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, and 
other Democrats. Senator 
Wagner has been picked by 
Mr. Roosevelt to be chairman 
of the platform committee at 
the last two Democratic con- 
ventions. 

The measure does not fit the 
present mood of Congress. But 
it helps to lay the groundwork 
for the future. 

A step closer toward that 
broader-scale planning that 
had filled his mind during the 
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Churchill visit was a vote that Mr. Roose. 
velt got from the Senate. It granted a two- 
year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act. Five efforts to impose wartime and 
postwar restrictions upon the trade pro- 
gram were rejected by the Senate, and the 
final vote was 59 to 23, better than a two- 
thirds’ majority of those voting. 

In that same international field, the 
President got a report from the food con- 
ference at Hot Springs, Va. The dele. 
gates from the 44 participating gover- 
ments were unanimously in favor of more 
food. They proposed an international re- 
lief conference to take care of the imme- 
diate postwar period and suggested that 
all governments provide special diets free, 
or at small cost, to low-income groups. 

At his press conference, Mr. Roose- 
velt was silent on the problems of world 
strategy. His questions and answers dealt 
with such domestic matters as mining coal, 
drafting miners, whether his new War 
Mobilization Committee should be larger, 
and fish. He favored more of the latter. 

The President, in a mild tone, said he 
did not care to discuss the question of 
whether troops would be used to protect 
miners who went back to work, that he 
hoped they would go back. He pointed 
out that any person who had been deferred 
from military service because of war work 
was subject to the draft if he left that 
work and that this would apply to miners 
in the same way as to anyone else. Within 
a few hours, Mr. Lewis had asked the 
miners to go back to work. 

Mr. Roosevelt said it was amusing that 
reports were now being spread that repre- 
sentatives of labor and agriculture would 
be added to the War Mobilization Com- 
mittee. He said the reports came from 
the same newspaper owners who had been 
yelling for a small “war cabinet.” Now 
that a small one has been named, they 
want a bigger one, he said. 

Presidential visitors brought word of 
strategy, present and future. Joseph Da 
vies flew in from Moscow with a reply to 
the mysterious letter he had taken from 
Mr. Roosevelt to Premier Stalin. He spent 
two hours with the President, who said lat- 
er that the understanding and accord be 
tween himself and Mr. Stalin was excellent. 

Most of Mr. Roosevelt’s visitors, how- 
ever, were men who came to talk about 
plans for holding down prices, for getting 
coal and oil. Mrs. Roosevelt had two call 
ers who did not talk about global strategy. 
They were champion lady welders. 
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THE BLUE NETWORK SALUTES 





THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL RADIO COMMITTEE 
AND THE 
WINNERS OF ITS ANNUAL AWARDS 


In the decade that it has been in existence, 
The Women’s National Radio Committee 
(representing 25 national organizations with a 
membership of over 17,000,000 women) has 
made an important contribution to radio broad- 
casting. Through its Annual Awards—and its 
public recognition of outstanding radio programs 

the Committee has been an influence in im- 
proving the standards of entertainment on the air. 


This year again, for the ninth time, the Com- 
mittee has announced its Awards winners. 





And this year, the awards are largely in recog- 
nition of the effectiveness with which the 


winners have served the nation’s war effort. 


The Blue Network is glad to pay public tribute 
to the Women’s National Radio Committee; 
to the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, each of 
whom carries one of the winning programs; 
to all the sponsors whose programs won 
awards; and to all the writers, actors, singers, 


musicians and technicians on the programs. 











HERE 1S THE FULL LIST OF WINNERS: 


PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION NETWORK SPONSOR 
Metropolitan Opera Music BLUE The Texas Company 
Cavalcade of America Drama NBC DuPont Company 
Let’s Pretend Young People’s Programs CBS Sustaining 
Raymond Gram Swing News Analyst BLUE Socony-Vacuum Company 
Town Meeting of The Air Forum BLUE Sustaining 

We of The BLUE would be less than Network programs... In addition to the win- 


human if we were not both glad and proud 


that three out of the five winners are Blue 


ners, we salute the following programs which 


won Honcrable Mention: 


ATusic: New York Philharmonic (CBS) and The Telephone Hour (NBC) 
Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (CBS); This is Our Enemy (MBS); One Man’s Family (NBC) 
News: H. V. Kaltenborn (NBC) and Gabriel Heatter (MBS) 
Forum: Chicago Round Table (NBC); Quiz Kids (BLUE); American Forum of The Air (MBS) 
Young People’s Program: Rainbow House (MBS) and The Aldrich Family (NBC) 


s 


And the Sé citatis WS? 


to station WOXR, New York, for ““Music programs of unusual quality and interest’’ 
and to staton WMCA, New York, for “‘the program furthering democratic ideals and public service”’ 


She Dilue Network 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 
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THERE’S MORE THAN ONE 
WAY TO WIN A WAR 


You can go the limit and join the Army, the Marines, the Navy 
or the Coast Guard— 


Or you can go into the Merchant Marine on a cargo ship— 
Or you can enlist in the WAACS, the WAVES or the SPARS— 


Or you can exchange your old way of living for war work, like 
Mrs. Edith Ledger who has become an expert welder in one 
of the large plants making Timken Bearings for all kinds of 
fighting equipment— 

Or — if you can’t do any of those things—you can at least 
buy bonds, save scrap and waste materials, donate blood, and 
economize on all materials and services that are needed for 
the Armed Forces. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 






“ALL THERE IS IN BEARINGS” 


TIMKEN BEARINGS BY THE MIL- 





LIONS ARE USED IN TANKS, PLANES, 








TRUCKS, GUNS AND SHIPS 





COPYRIGHT 1943, BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





_Question_ 
of the Week 


itle Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Extensive rationing of food and ever. 
increasing demands of our armed forces 
and allies have brought to the fore the 
question of how great a part of the world’s 


| food burden can be assumed by the United 


States. Problems involved in feeding needy 
peoples have been under discussion at the 
United Nations food conference. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked authorities on agriculture, in. 
dustrialists, and spokesmen for large or. 
ganizations the following question 


Should the U.S. attempt the tre- 
mendous responsibility of feeding 
the world during and after the war? 


Answers were printed last week. More 
appear herewith 


Charles J. Brand 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Secretory 
Treasurer, National Fertilizer Association 
Former Co-Administrator of Agricultutal 
Adjustment Act; Chairman, American Com. 
mittee, Internationa! Institute of Agricul. 
ture, 


answers: 

No, because (1) it is indefensible to de. 
plete our vanishing soil resources so disas- 
trously, and (2) because it is impossible 

World population is about 2,200,000,00 
Land area is more than 50,000,000 square 
miles, about one-fifth of which is arable. 

Continental United 
States land area is 
2,954,000 square miles. 
About 550,000 square 
miles is arable. Our 
population is 135,- 
000,000. We have 
about one-eighth of 
the world’s arable 
land and about one- CHARLES BRAND 
seventeenth of its 
population. Population density is 44 pe 
sons per square mile. 

The British Empire’s land area is abot 
13,500,000 square miles. Its population ® 
about 510,000,000. This is about om 
fourth the globe’s land area and neatly 
one-fourth of its population. Population 
density is about 38 per square mile 

Russia’s land area is about 8,820/0) 
square miles. Her arable area is unknows, 
but probably is not less than 2,000,00 
square miles. Her forests alone exceed ou 
total area. Population density is about # 
per square mile. 

The Japanese archipelago has less that 
25,000 square miles of arable land, but 
with yearly food imports of possibly $200; 
000,000, it sustains a population of around 
72,000,000. Population density 1s about 

465. If Russia’s population density We 
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alittle more than half as great as Japan’s, 
it would equal that of the whole world. 
We should share generously, but should 
not unwisely attempt the impossible and 


fatally impoverish ourselves. Australia, 
Canada, Africa, Argentina, Brazil and 


many other countries should help. 


Ralph E. Flanders 


Springfield, Vt.; President, Jones and Lam- 
son Machine Co.; Member, Economic Stabi- 
lization Board (Representative of Manage- 
ment); Member, Business Advisory Council 
for the Department of Commerce, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
We cannot feed and support the world 
indefinitely. We will provide generous re- 
lief to enslaved peo- 
ples as fast as they 
are freed from. slav- 
ery. Beyond that, we 
will assist in their 
self-support by fur- 
nishing the first sup- 
plies of seed, fertiliz- 
er, agricultural im- 
plements, feed and 
breeding stock. 

As for the world at large, we can play a 
great part in raising its standard of living. 
This will be done by providing toois and 
management counsel for increasing world 
production. It cannot be done by sharing 
our own inadequate production. 

This is the lesson we should have learned 
from our own ineffective attempts at re- 
covery. That lesson is to be applied both 
here and abroad. 





—Harris & Ewing 
RALPH FLANDERS 


* 


James G. Patton 


Denver, Colo.; President, National Farmers’ 
Union, 


answers: 
No one has proposed that the United 
“States attempt to “feed the world during 
and after the war.” Our President and 
Commander in Chief has given a pledge 
to our allies and the peoples to be liberat- 
ed that we will supply foods in substantial 
amounts, as part of our partnership in the 
winning of the war and the peace. Those 
who have opposed the prosecution of the | 
war to unconditional surrender of the Axis | 
powers have misrepresented this pledge. | 
They have distorted it so as to imply that 
Americans would be starved to feed other 
peoples. No such proposal has been made. 
What we must do 
is increase our pro- 











duction of war-vital 































foods and fibers, see 
that they are fairly 
distributed among all 
our people, the armed 
services, our allies 
and the liberated peo- 
ples, piecing out 
home-grown foods 
and supplies from other nations. This will 





JAMES G. PATTON 








not be “at our expense,” but will be for 
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Tue “Walkie-Talkie” of the Army is sure to find plenty of 
private uses when the fighting’s over. 

Whether the golfer, with his eye on a close putt, will give 
ear to the market’s meanderings is anybody's guess. 

But one thing is certain: Wherever radio and other electronic 
devices are used, there will be specialized connectors. 

And Cannon Connectors, which meet wartime specifications 


today, will be used tomorrow wherever dependability is essential. 


This AP Connector is used in communications 
equipment. Besides wartime uses, Cannon Con- 
nectors are standard in a score of industries... 
radio, television, sound apparatus, aviation and in 
geophysical research, to mention only a few. 
Wherever electrical circuits must be connected or 
disconnected quickly and with 100% dependability 
and safety, there you'll find Cannon Connectors. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NNON 
ELECTRIC 





Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Lid., Toronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 



































(Good neighbor, yas 





...and good Aoricultor, too 


A salute to José Maria, good neighbor 
and good farmer, too. . . citizen of any 
one of the fabulously fertile sections of 
Middle America. His plantation has long 
been planted to bananas, but the ships 
that once carried his products to northern 
markets are now at war. 


Today José Maria, with the aid of agri- 
cultural experts, converts his rich acres to 
desperately needed “deficit” crops, once 
brought from the Far East. 


He plants abaca (hemp) for rope, rub- 
ber, or rotenone (insecticide )— 

and thereby plays a vital role in 

the fight for freedom 


In this he is also building a more pros- 
perous future for all the Americas, for 
he is helping to make the Western 
Hemisphere a great reservoir of these 
newly introduced, strategic products 
which are of primary importance in peace 
as in war. 
* *£ & & 

For over 40 years ships of the Great 
White Fleet have carried bananas, coffee, 
cocoa, nutritious crops of Middle Amer- 
ica north, returning with countless car- 
goes of manufactured goods. Today its 
role is a fighting one. But some day the 
ships will be back, resuming their part in 
the economic unity of the Americas! 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * 


PANAMA * COLOMBIA * 


HONDURAS 


* 


CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps ... regularly 


NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 


our benefit. The war can be won and 
decent peace established only on the 
of fair dealing among nations of free m 

It may be significant that some of th 
who oppose plans to share our food sup 
with other nations have at the same ty 
resisted every effort that has been m 
to increase war food production, perk 
because they see an opportunity in war 
coin huge profits out of scarcity and 
world’s need for food. 


Donald Danforth 


St. 
Ceo., 


Louis, Mo.; President, Ralston Pyp 
answers: (by teleg 
Our food-production program must } 
realistic one. American food will be x 
ed to win the war and American food 
be needed to help a world change from 
to peace; but, if the American farmer ig 
produce this food, he must be assure 
fair profit and a stable market dum 
peace as well as during war. He must 
be allowed to have the farm labor, 
chinery and equipment to get the job ¢ 


Lew Hahn 


New York City; General Manager 
Treasurer, National Retail Dry Goods 
ciation, 


answers: 


The American people will not wish 
deny food to the other peoples of 
world. We have put our hand to the 
and we must finish the furrow. 

It must be recognized that even w 
normal condition’ the food supplies 
many of these foreign peoples never hai 
been up to the standards of the Amen 
people. Now that we seem to be as 
ing the burden of providing food, our a 
tribution should be more or less in kee 
with the quantities, varieties and q 
ties which these peoples heretofore 
produced for themselves. 

Without making any plea for selfish 
it seems that to deprive unduly the 
can people of their customary food st 
in order to provide a superabundane 
things to which other peoples have1 
been accustomed would be ridiculous: 
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Gero Jxvestoent frist 
CORPORATION 
Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock @ 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1943, 
stockholders of record at the close of busines 
June 10, 1943. The transfer ‘books will at 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasure. 


May 27, 1943. 
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This Chain “Gang” WITH THE AID 
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Really Got Tough ! RIGHT OIL! 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 


Y uny usin Socony-Vacuum makes oils like that. 
of the chain drive pictured above. This The existence of such oils allowed design- 
modern version can travela milea minute _ ers to create these modern “tough” chain 


and carry loads no right-thinking machine _ drives! 

designer dreamed of just a few years back. The “know how” of the makers of Gargoyle 
That’s plenty lucky for us all. For these lubricants—backed by 77 years’ experience 

chains take longer hours...faster wartime | —can be of great value to your men in get- 

speeds in stride, ting the most from the machines you have. 
The secret of this success story—is the Make full use of it! 

oil you see dropping down! 








The oil lubricates the pins in the chain. Ne ee — pag mayne 

° ° . ‘ ar u°o ew or 1Ve ite ar 1Ve 
But easier said than done. For the oil must Lubrite Div. ¢ Chicago Div. * White Eagle Div. 
be unusually thin to get between close-fitting Wadhams Div. * Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
parts...and unusually “‘oily,”’ too, General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 





























Swarms of Flying Fortresses 


fly on Studebaker-built Cyclone engines 


The skies are studded with Flying 
Fortresses in many theaters of this 
global war. Almost legendary are 
the achievements of our Army Air 
Forces with this devastating Boeing 
bomber—and any manufacturer 
would be glad to play even a minor 
part in the victories it is rolling 
up. We, of Studebaker, have the 
responsibility of producing huge 
quantities of the Wright Cy- 

clone engines that power the 

Flying Fortress, enabling it to 






travel so fast, so far, so high. Each 
of these supercharged engines we 
build adds new luster to a Stude- 
baker reputation for sound crafts- 
manship that now spans more than 
91 years. Studebaker equipment 
at the battle fronts will be suc- 
ceeded, one day, by new and finer 
Studebaker cars and trucks for 
civilian use. Until that day, our 
first.and only consideration is 
helping to arm our Nation 
and its Allies. 
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Tens of thousands of multiple-drive Stude- 
baker trucks for the United Nations— And 
Studebaker also produces much other vital 
war matériel besides military trucks and 
Wright Cycloneengines for the Flying Fortress. 















































of National Issues 


Compromise Plan 
On Tax Payment: 
Press Views 


The compromise tax plan, as passed by 
Congress, is about the best that could be 
expected after so many months of wran- 
ging, in the opinion of commenting editors. 
Many, however, maintain that failure to 
adopt a uniform plan of tax abatement is 
unfair to those persons whose 1942 tax ex- 
ceded $50, the maximum payment to 
which the 100 per cent abatement applies. 

Newspapers generally agree that the 
principal benefit is the placing of taxpayers 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, although some 
contend that an increase of 12% per cent 
in taxes over the next two years is a high 
price to pay for this privilege. 

The new measure is a “sensible com- 
promise,” in the opinion of the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind.), but the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader (Ind. Dem.) asserts: “It is 
sill a bad bill,” as “too much tenderness 
has been shown those who could have paid 
all that was charged against them.” -How- 
ever, the Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.) 
argues that it was “unfortunate” the words 
“abatement” and “forgiveness” were used 
in connection with the plan, “when, as a 
matter of fact, it increases practically 
everyone’s income tax about 121% per cent 
annually for the next two years.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
calls this 1214 per cent increase a “sub- 
stantial price” for the privilege of getting 
on @ pay-as-you-go basis. It says the bill is 
“at bottom” a victory for the Ruml plan, 
and adds: “The compromise is a relatively 
simple one that could have been passed 
months ago if it had not been for the ob- 
structive attitude of the Administration.” 

The plan is “three-quarters Ruml,” says 
the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 
(Ind. Dem.) , and the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette (Ind.) declares that, “if it is 
‘wrong’ to cancel a whole year’s taxes for 
everybody, it is just as ‘wrong’ to cancel 
awhole year’s taxes for some people and 
three-fourths of a year’s taxes for others.” 

“The general public will be thoroughly 
grateful that the long stalemate over the 
sue is ended,” asserts the St. Louis Star- 
Times (Ind.), adding that, “for the vast 
majority of families, the principle of pay- 
%-you-go is the essential thing.” And the 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times (Rep.) says 
that the best feature of the Act is bringing 
mome taxes up to date so that “people 
will stop paying for dead horses.” 
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ND when Peace reigns once 
more, Americans will turn to 


unrestricted stream-lined automo- 
bile travel,to the purchase of amaz- 
ing new radios and television sets, 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
new homes, speed boats, family air- 
planes and all the thousands of 
other things that are the economic 
birthright of Americans. 

When that day comes the mod- 
ern-thinking, alert manufacturer 
will have established his plant where 
raw materials are plentiful, where 
labor is intelligent and cooperative, 
where electric energy is found in 
large blocks for industrial use and 
where climate is a helpful partner 
of industry. 

North Caro- 
lina offers all 





these essentials plus the natural 
advantages of a geographic posi- 
tion: outside the congested areas 
—yet close to the richest consum- 
ing markets. 

Opportunities for recreation are 
unlimited from the shores of the 
sea to the highest mountain peak 
in eastern America. Year-round 
outdoor sports. 

Post-war industrial planners are 
invited by North Carolina to write 
today for specific inforniation en- 
gineered to your field. Address 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3118 Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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The loose ends of this country’s internal 
war organization finally are being tied to- 
gether. The strings are being placed in the 
hands of James F. Byrnes, Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization, latest agency 
created by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Byrnes, on paper, becomes an as- 
sistant President for domestic policy, with 
authority to forge the sprawling agencies 
now managing the nation’s war effort into 
an operating team. The Pictogram shows 
how the new war mobilization is supposed 
to work. The chart further indicates that 
the President is shifting most of the 
country’s war-created domestic problems to 
the former United States Supreme Court 
Justice. Mr. Byrnes is to have two princi- 
pal functions: 

Policy. In the field of domestic policy, 
Mr. Byrnes is supposed to be supreme. 
Policy-making decisions will flow from him 
to Fred M. Vinson, Mr. Byrnes’s successor 
as Director of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, and thence to the various 
“czars” who operate segments of the do- 
mestic war machine. 

These policies can be determined by the 
President, by Mr. Byrnes himself, or they 
may arise in the War Mobilization Com- 
mittee, an advisory body consisting of War 
Secretary Stimson, Navy Sécretary Knox, 
War Production Board Chairman Nelson, 
Mr. Vinson and Harry L. Hopkins, chair- 
man of the Munitions Assignments Board. 
Typical policies may be the distribution of 
men between industry and the armed 
services; the amount of material going into 
synthetic rubber and aviation gasoline 
plants; ‘the use of subsidies to increase 
production or hold prices back. 

Operations. After policy decisions are 
P made, they must be carried out, and the 

" job of seeing that they are carried out falls 
DONALD NELSON to Mr. Vinson. He also must smooth out all 
Production disputes that arise over such policies, and 
they have been rampant in the past. The 
question of getting gasoline into passenger 
car tanks, for instance, concerns Transporta- 
tion Director Joseph B. Eastman, Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Ickes and Price Administrator 
Brown. Almost everything that touches 
civilian welfare runs into a maze of operat- 
ing agencies with clashing and overlapping 
authority. 

Formerly such disputes went to the White 
House for settlement. Now, on paper, there 
are two layers between the White House 
and the various war czars appointed by the 
President. Mr. Vinson’s Office of Economic 
Stabilization takes the first shock and is 
supposed to settle all details concerning 
operations. If agreement fails here, Mr. 
Byrnes gets the job of final settlement. 
Even War Production Board Chief Donald 
Nelson now is supposed to report to the 
3. Office of War Mobilization instead of the 
WILLIAM DAVIS Re] JOSEPH EASTMAN — _ an ae as 

~ H 1e organization char 1us shows a 

Labor o> Transportation streamlined war organization for the first 
é time. Events will tell whether this setup 

, « “we 9 § becomes an operating reality. 
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Off the line — ahead of time! «see- 
ability” through modern lighting saves 
time in assembly, inspection, and final test. 
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Motors are coming off the lines, faster and faster... 

each a promise of Victory — ahead of schedule. « To 

insure the success of this vital war work, millions of 

Westinghouse Mazda lamps are needed daily—needed 

to provide better “See-ability” for all our workmen in 

foundries, machine shops, in production and inspection 

departments everywhere! To make these lamps available, 

we must draw upon limited supplies of nickel, copper, 

tungsten. e That’s why it is necessary to ask all users to 

conserve their lamps, to help stretch further the nation’s 

supply of critical materials. Westinghouse Electric & ’ >= 

Manufacturing Co., Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. SS m “A, 
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CONSERVE..Use lamps where 
“‘See-ability”’ counts most 


Be sure you get the most out of 
every lamp you own... (1) 
keep lamps and fixtures clean; 
(2) properly position all light- 
ing; (3) check your entire light- 
ing system. Your local power 
company will be glad to help 
you. For additional suggestions 
see the new 32-page booklet, 
“Sight for Victory” prepared by 
the National Better Light—Bet- 
ter Sight Bureau. Write West- 
inghouse for your copy today 
or ask lighting representative. 





Westinghouse 


MAZDA LAMPS 


FOR GREATER “*‘SEE-ABILITY* 
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QUIRKS IN PAY-AS-YOU-GO 


How New System Will Affect Joint Returns, Bonuses, Commissions 


Clarification of many 
provisions by Treasury 
experts is expected 


First thing to be done under the pay- 
as-you-go tax plan is to pay your second 
installment of 1942 income taxes. It is 
due not later than June 15. It must be paid 
under the new plan, the same as under 
the old law. 

Thereafter you will feel first effects of 
the new system on two main dates: 

July 1, or as soon thereafter as you 
get paid for work done in July, when 
20 per cent withholding from your 
pay, above exemptions. becomes ef- 
fective. 

September 15, when some 30,000,- 
000 taxpayers must file declarations 
with Collectors of Internal Revenue. 
Regulations covering the declaration of 

September 15 are now being written by the 
Treasury. It is expected that they will be 
available for taxpayers early in August, 
possibly sooner. The procedure is exceed- 
ingly complicated in some respects and 
hard for anybody except a tax expert to 
understand. Even Treasury experts have 
not threshed out all the fine points. It will 
take weeks to write the regulations. 

Taking up first things first, the Treas- 
ury staff is speeding regulations to cover 
the withholding phases. “In- 
structions to Employers” have 
been prepared and will be avail- 


vent the filing of separate returns on the 
final return date (March 15, 1944) and the 
payment of the tax separately in the final 
adjustment on that date. 

Whether separate declarations may be 
filed also on September 15, with separate 
payments then, is to be worked out in the 
regulations. The measure is not explicit 
on the point, but it does provide that, in 
the final adjustment next March, hus- 
bands and wives making joint declarations 
may divide in whatever proportion they 
desire the current payments made in 1948. 

Bonus payments. Some firms make bo- 
nus payments to workers in July, some in 
December, others make such payments, or 
incentive payments for extra effort, at 
other times of the year. What exemption 
may be granted recipients when the pay- 
ments are made? The Act covers this 
question with a flow of language that is 
complex and obscure to the layman. 

Contingency which the Act apparently 
seeks to prevent is that a worker’s entire 
exemption for a year ($624 if single, $1,248 
if married) shall not be deducted from 
one or more bonus payments. If that were 
done, his exemption would be exhausted: 
the wage-band tables for deductions there- 
after, used generally by employers, would 
not apply. 

Present view of the experts is that with- 
holdings from bonuses and incentive pay- 


—Berryman ia Washington Star 


ments must be on a gross basis; that is, 
20 per cent from the full amount. This ig 
to be covered by regulations yet to be 
written and the present view may or may 
not prevail finally. 

Commission men—that is, those work. 
ing on straight commission without salary 
—will have their exemptions computed by 
employers on a daily basis. 

For instance, an employe of a real ¢ 
tate firm, working on a commission basis 
without salary, is assigned to sell a cer. 
tain property, let us say, on July 8. He 
sells it August 7 and receives his commis 
sion of $250 then. The employer will with. 
hold 20 per cent of the commission above 
the salesman’s exemption, and the exemp 
tion will be determined on a daily basis, 
A single man’s daily exemption is $1.70, 
The time required to sell the property was 
30 days. Thirty times $1.70 is $51—and 
that is the exemption. 

The employer would deduct $51 from 
$250, leaving $199; he would withhold % 
per cent of $199, or $39.80. The salesman 
would receive $250 less $39.80. 

Armed forces. Outstanding provision of 
the Act with respect to men and women in 
the armed forces is this: Every man or 
woman in the armed forces, from buck 
private at $50 a month to the President a 
Commander in Chief, is required to files 
declaration September 15 estimating his 
1943 income and _ stating in 
full his 1942 taxable income. 

That applies, however, only 





able quite soon (see page 10). 

Special situations to be cov- 
ered later include: 

Joint returns of husbands 
and wives whose income ex- 
ceeds $3,500 a year or is de- 
rived in full or part from 
sources other than wages or 
salaries. All such taxpayers 
who filed joint returns last 
March must file joint declara- 
tions Sept. 15, although hun- 
dreds of thousands would find 
it to their advantage to file 
separate returns and make sepa- 
rate payments on 1943 income. 

Reason for requiring the 
joint return on September 15 
is to determine which is the 
larger, the 1942 income or the 
1943. The tax must be paid on 
the greater amount. The joint 
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IN TAXES THIS YEAR 
AND NEXT. 


to those members stationed in 
the United States. Soldiers, 
sailors, Marines and others in 
the services who are abroad 
are given an extension of time 
that may be extended still 
further until their return. 
The buck private must file 
because, at $50 a month, $600 
gross pay a year, he is sub 
ject, if single, to the income 
tax. And, perhaps through an 
oversight, the Act does not 
excuse him from- the declara- 
tion. Members of the armed 
forces stationed in the United 
States are to be made current 
in their tax payments, the 
same as everyone else. 
Withholding does not apply 
to members of the armed 
forces. Preferential treatment, 
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declaration required Septem- 
ber 15, however, will not pre- 
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WATCH THE FACE ON THE BLACKBOARD 





however, is given when it 
comes to paying the tax. To 
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The “Mustang” is an American- 
buile fighter plane. It’s a “‘special- 
ist’”—scientifically designed for 
medium-altitude performance, ideally 
suited for “strafing” enemy troops 
and equipment and _ installations. 
7 
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HARD-HITTING, FAST-FIRING CANNON MOUNTED 
IN THE WINGS MAKE THE “MUSTANG” A TERROR 
IN “HEDGE-HOPPING” RAIDS OVER THE ENEMY 


SKIMMING the waves of the storm- 
tossed Channel... on across the Con- 


tinent at tree-top height—here come the 
“Mustangs” again! Afraid of nothing! 
So low and so fast do they fly that 
enemy anti-aircraft gunners hardly 
hear their roar before they’ve streaked 
on out of sight. And at the altitudes for 
which they were designed, “Mustangs” 


can fly rings around any plane the 


OLDSMOBILE cr“ GENERAL 


PRODUCER OF “FIRE-POWER” FOR THE 


* VOLUME 


Axis has to offer. What's more, they 
pack enough “fire-power” to follow 
up this advantage. Watch them now 
as they sweep in low over a railroad 
yard. As their cannon shell rip gaping 
holes in Nazi locomotive boilers, 
Hitler’s shaky transportation system 
has been dealt another “body blow.” 


The automatic cannon that give these 
“Mustangs” their heaviest “kick” repre- 





sent only one of the many types of 
war equipment Oldsmobile is build- 
ing. Others include cannon for many 


additional Allied planes ~—cannon 


for tanks—high-explosive and armor- 
piercing shell for tanks, for tank 
destroyers, for field artillery, for anti- 
aircraft guns and even for naval 
weapons. Our wartime product 
is “fire-power”— our wartime job is— 
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POWER TO WIN 


POWER TO WIN means striking 
power — and power available 
at instant notice, even under 
the guns of the enemy, to keep 
our hard-hitting equipment on 
the move and in action. Abso- 
lute dependability, the greatest 
asset of Continental Red Seal 
Engines, is providing POWER TO 
WIN for vital equipment on all 
fronts —in the air, on land and 
sea; also for our farms, oil 
fields, and for industry. 


ene te the Detroit and 
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for High yr 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 














Your Dollars Are Power, Too! ... Buy War Bonds 














begin, every person in the armed forces ig 
given an additional personal exemption 
$1,500 a year, regardless of rank. This. 
dition means total personal exemption 
$2,000 for single persons, $2,700 for the 
who are married. j 
It follows, therefore, that the ove 
whelming majority of those in the arm 
forces would have no tax to pay on Seq 
tember 15. If the additional exempt) 
does not bring this about, another spee 
provision probably will in most cases. 
Service men and women are grants 
an abatement of the higher of the 
on their 1942 or 1943 incomes, up to 
limit of their earned income for 1 
($14,000). This is in sharp contrast with 
civilians, who must pay the tax on the 
higher of these incomes. The man who i 
1942 earned $10,000, for instance, 
entered the armed forces in 1943 at a sm 


fraction of that compensation is granted! 


an abatement of the full tax on his ] 


income. In some cases, he will get a refunde 
from the Treasury Department neg 


Na 


March 15 covering part of the tax 
ready paid. 

Nor will it go hard with the servis 
man who fails to file his declaration 
tember 15—if he owes no tax. Penalty 
failure to file the declaration is fixed 
10 per cent of the tax then due. With 
tax due, no penalty can be imposed. 

Working wives of service men are 
current headache of the Treasury expertg 
How will such a wife’s income be 
May she and her husband file a joint re 
and claim his additional $1,500 exempti 
Must they file a joint declaration Sept 
ber 15? Just what is to be required @ 
them? q 


To all these and related questions, i 


experts say only: “We'll have to 4 
until we can study the Act and write thes 


regulations.” 


Windfall provisions of the Act, the 


most complicated of them all, impose in 
some cases a tax exceeding the full year’s 
income Regulations covering them are 
yet to be written. In hardship cases under 
that heading, Congress probably “will 
have to provide some form of relief,” says 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the Finance Committee and 
pilot of -the legislation through the Ser- 
ate. That may mean an early amendment 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 


163rd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and is 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two pef 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on June 4, 1943. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 

May 19, 1943 Treasurer 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


where water isnt WEI enough 


You know how water forms in droplets 
and rolls off a dusty or oily surface. In 
the same way an insecticide or fungicide 
spray made with plain water tends to 
slither off the smooth leaves of plants. 
That’s because it isn’t wet enough. So 
today special chemicals called wetting 
agents are frequently added to the spray 
solutions to make them wetter—so much 
wetter that they spread evenly over the 
leaves of the plants and also soak the 
bodies of insects themselves! In insecti- 
cide dusts, too, w etting agents achieve 
the same result in reverse—they cause 
the moisture on the leaves to wet the 
dust quicker and make it adhere better. 
Thus does “wetter water” make insect 
control more efficient. 

But this is only one of a thousand uses 


x * 


for wetting agents. In scores of indus- 
tries where water and other liquids must 
penetrate materials quickly, or where 
immiscible liquids must mix readily, 
these chemicals are saving time, effort 
and expense. For example, they 
make dyes penetrate textile fab- 
rics in double quick time.. 
hard-to-mix paint ingredients to 
come together like long-lost 
friends...speed up the pickling 
of steel...the mixing of cement 
...the tanning of leather, and 
quicken the pace of processing in 
other countless ways. 

Today American Cyanamid’s 
wetting agents are so practical to 
use that more and more manufac- 
turers are turning to them for aid 


INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


in finding the solution to many prob- 
lems. This is just one more way in 
which Cyanamid Chemistry is helping 
industry and agriculture work more 
efficiently. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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GLIDERS, SKIDS AND SNOWSHOES 


od built lighter and stronger with Plaskon Resin Adhesive 


Military mangtivérs in strategic and important 
areas previously inaccessible .. . now made possible 
with Plaskon-bonded plywood gliders dropped 
from the skies, landing on Plaskon-bonded ply- 
wood skids, and delivering armed forces that can 
travel swiftly and easily on snowshoes built with 
Plaskon-bonded plywood frames, 

Plaskon Resin Adhesives are playing their part in 
this war, for they make possible a degree of strength, 
durability and permanence that never before has 
been possible in plywood, and bonded or laminated 
wood. Plaskon Resin Adhesives are practically 
indestructible. Hence, they are used to produce 


PLASKON 


* (TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


RESIN ADHESIVE 


plywood, assembled wood parts and products that 
remain extremely durable, tough, splitproof, resili- 
ent and fire-resistant for many scores of years. 
Under water, on land, and in the air, Plaskon Resin 
Adhesives are completely unaffected by moisture, 
bacteria and fungi. 


Because of the proved permanence of Plaskon Resin 
Adhesives, they are being used in large quantities 
for assault boats; cargo and training planes; 
merchant ships; airplane propellers, fuselages, 
wings, noses, pilots’ seats; life rafts and buoys; 
army skiis, ponton boats and treadways; pre- 
fabricated houses; transport truck bodies; and many 
other wartime uses. 


Plaskon Waterproof Resin Adhesives fully meet 
requirements of Army-Navy specifications cover- 
ing such resin adhesives. At present these glues 
are available only for high-priority applications. 
PLASKON DIVISION, Libbey *Owens:* Ford 
Glass Company, 2150 SYLVAN AVE., TOLEDO, O. 
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CRACKDOWN ON JOHN L. LEWIS: 
WHAT VICTORY FOR WLB MEANS 


The showdown between President Roose- 
Sh and John L. Lewis that preceded re- 
tun of the coal miners to work carried the 
flowing meaning for labor unions and 


eaployers : 


There is no way yet apparent to 


by-pass the War Labor Board in set- 


© ting a labor dispute that cannot be 
adjusted by collective bargaining. So 
Jong as the Board is made up of its 
present membership, it will insist that 
Sabor cannot force its demands by 


4 griking, that it cannot hold a pistol 


a 


© at the head of the nation during war- 
"time. In this stand, the Board has the 
mqualified backing of President 

Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s stand apparently was 
Wougher than John L. Lewis had bargained 
for. (It was the only stand that could have 
gaved the Board from disintegration, from 


ing itself wide open to similar dis- 


“gvowal of the wartime no-strike pledge by 


her unions.) The president of the United 

Workers, in continuing to snub the 

Labor Board, moved like a man who 
Was gambling for, and expecting to get. 
appeasement from Mr. Roosevelt in the 
form of a settlement arranged outside the 
Board, preferably by Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, the Government’s custodian 
of the coal mines. When the showdown 
came and Mr. Roosevelt backed up the 


Board by ordering the miners to return to 
work, Mr. Lewis had just about played 
out his string. 

If he had not yielded to the Govern- 
ment and recommended that the miners 
go back to work, Mr. Lewis would have 
run the risk of losing control of his union, 
if the Government had broken the strike. 
As it was, he lost only the battle to destroy 
the War Labor Board. He did not lose all 
chance of winning wage increases for the 
miners, for some concession on the portal- 
to-portal issue appeared to be in the mak- 
ing when the strike broke off collective 
bargaining between the operators, whose 
chairman was Ezra Van Horn, and the 
union, headed by Mr. Lewis. 

WLB’s position. To settle the question 
of whether one man or one organization 
was stronger than the Government, the 
War Labor Board was willing to risk a 
strike that might cripple war production 
for several weeks. The Board took this 
position: “What is the good of having coal, 
as vital as it is to winning the war, if we 
do not have Government?” 

Realizing that it might take weeks to 
break the strike if Mr. Lewis continued his 
defiance, the Board apparently was pre- 
pared to hold out until hunger drove the 
miners back to their jobs. Back of the 
Board’s strategy when it appealed to the 
President for help in ending the strike was 


—Acme 


For the miners: John L. Lewis... For the operators: Ezra Van Horn 
»..there was no by-passing the WLB 
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Simews 
OF A NATION 
) AT WAR 


“PHYSICAL FITNESS, BEYOND 
ANY DOUBT, IS:-ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT REQUISITES 
OF A GOOD SOLDIER.” 


FRANK LEAHY 
Director of Athletics and Head Football 
Coach, Notre Dame University 


* * 7 


Coach Leahy issued a spring call as 
usual this year for boys interested in 
football at Notre Dame. “We feel that 
the preparation now,” he says, “will 
stand the boysin good stead for what- 
ever lies ahead of them, whether it is 
war or football.” 


* * * 


“Football does more than develop one’s 
mind, and harden one’s muscles,” says 
Coach Leahy. “It has many other values.” 
Among them, he cites the following: 


* * * 


“Football creates a desire to winj 
teaches respect for opponents’ abili- 
ties; teaches a young man teamwork 
and cooperation with other members 
of the team. 


* * * 


“Football quickens reflexes and enables a 
participant to react under pressure; 
teaches men to accept discipline and to 
make sacrifices without complaining.” 


* * * 


Football and other sports, which 
schools and colleges are making a 
great effort to maintain under diffi- 
cult conditions, can suffer further 
regrettable handicaps if, through 
neglect of moderate materials allot- 
ments to manufacturers, the Nation’s 
supply of sports equipment is not 
maintained at the level essential to 
the wartime physical training pro- 


grams, 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mf@. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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LAMSON Cornoration 


Makers of CONVEYORS and 
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CONVEYORS 


In a humming aircraft engine plant, a Lamson 
engineer set out with company officials to speed 
production. Lamson Conveyors in the crank case 
department reduced the distance parts travel from 
over a mile to 1600 feet. With the efficiency 
achieved by expert coordination, the parts inven- 
tory was cut to 1/12 its former size. The savings 
on interest alone paid for the entire installation in 
ONE WEEK! 


Incredible? Yes—almost. Yet this is but one of 
the many such reports of amazing economies in 
time and money and corresponding increases in 
production achieved by Lamson . . . Lamson Con- 
veyors eliminate the confusion and waste of out- 
moded materials moving methods and multiply 
the output of available manpower. 


No matter what you make now—or expect to 
make after the war—it will pay you to have a 
Lamson materials-handling engineer make a sur- 
vey of your plant and suggest ways to modernize 
and streamline production. 





Smashing bottle-necks is an old story 
to Lamson engineers 


Dept. USN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PNE'MATIC DISPATCH TUBE 
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a belief that Mr, Lewis would give iD sogp 
and order the men back to work. If he dy 
not, the Board felt that the strike coukl 
be broken in three weeks or a month, 

Some reliance also was placed on th 
pressure that might be exerted by dah 
boards in ordering induction into the 
armed services of strikers who have been 
deferred for occupational reasons. 

Position of the miners. Mr. Roosevelt 
order directing the miners to return fp 
work placed these men in an awkward 
sition. As members of the United Mip 
Workers, which has a virtual closed shop, 
the men are dependent upon the union fy 
their jobs. If they had responded to th 
President’s order against the will of they 
leader, Mr. Lewis, they might have foun 
themselves blackballed by the union ag 
thus unable to earn a livelihood. 

Legislative maneuvering. The Admin’ 
istration’s determination to whip Mr, Lewis 
into line brought a change in attitude 
toward antistrike degislation. In the past, 
any congressional attempt to legislate wap 
time strikes out of existence has been op- 
posed by the Administration on the ground 
that labor’s voluntary no-strike pledge was 
being kept reasonably well. But Me 
Lewis’s contention that the no-strike agree 
ment no longer was binding brought s 
change of attitude toward legislation 
among certain Administration leaders, Mr. 
Lewis argues that the War Labor Board, 
in adopting a formula for regulating wages, 
abandoned judicial practice for setiling 
wage controversies and thereby voided 
labor’s pledge not to strike. 

Apparently acting with the understand 
ing that President Roosevelt would — 
prove it, Democratic leaders set to work 
to obtain passage of the Connally bill, ap 
proved earlier by the Senate. By so doing, 
the leaders trained their fire on the mor 
drastic Smith-Harness : bill, which th 
House finally passed. The leaders hoped 
to relate the antistrike legislation direct 
ly to the coal dispute, with a view to o> 
taining speedy White House approval 
Tying the legislation to the Smith-Har 
ness amendments, they contended, would 
delay or possibly prevent enactment d 
any legislation inasmuch as the Smith 
Harness amendments were expected ® 
encounter stiff opposition in the Senale 
A compromise version of the two bills 
expected to be worked out by a Howe 
Senate conference committee. 

The Connally bill, as the Administ 
tion leaders wanted it written, would have 
outlawed strikes in Government-operatel 
war industries. Coal mining now is 
an industry. The bill also would give te 
War Labor Board power to subpoena Mt. 
Lewis and other labor leaders who might 
refuse to go before it voluntarily. Lead- 
ers of strikes in Government-0 


- plants would be liable to jail sentences 


The Smith-Harness bill goes further. i 
addition to granting authority to 
to subpoena witnesses and providing # 
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a COMMANDO 


Giant transport 
takes off on AEROLS* 


Capable of carrying jeeps and light artillery, as 
well as paratroops, Curtiss-Wright’s “Commandos”, 
used by the Army Air Force, are destined for 
a vital role in today’s lightning warfare. 


Equipped with Aerols, these huge, heavily laden” 
transport planes sweep away, to swift, sure take- 
offs. And their landings are feather light, for 
Aerols effectively cushion all landing shocks. 


Today, Aerols are providing performance of this qual- 
ity not only on “Commandos”, but on every type of 
military aircraft. Such service forecasts their impor- 
tance to the future safety and comfort of travel by air. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION ¢ . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR THE NAME !S DOERIVED 
“OIL"—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 


FROM THE WORDS 


“AIR” 


AND 


















IN THE WAR OF NERVES, the ether waves play a big part. Friend and enemy fill the 
air with news and propaganda 24 hours a day. Often the broadcasts are intended for 
home consumption only, and may reveal strategic inner weaknesses of our foes. 
Sometimes a furtive signal flashes from a hunted “‘underground” station in an Axis- 
dominated land. 

It is important that our government be kept thoroughly informed regarding all 
this attack and counter-attack in the air. Yet to listen to and transcribe all the mil- 
lions of spoken words would require a large corps of expert linguists on the spot all 
the time. 

Right there is where Dictaphone comes in. For Dictaphone can record any 
language, and remain on duty 24 hours a day! ° 





gaee® hi vad “en y 
hye * : 
ae ya 


If you should go into one of the listening posts where foreign broadcasts are being 
recorded, you would appreciate the need for intense concentration and accuracy. And 
you would see a battery of Dictaphone recording machines catching every word for 
future reference and use. Such recordings may be transcribed at the convenience of 
the translator — as fast or as slowly as he desires. 

Other Dictaphone equipment is now giving invaluable service in war plants and 
government offices — helping to keep mental production flowing — saving time for 
key men and their secretaries. Never has the ability of the Dictaphone method to 
handle staggering volumes of work been proved so well. 

Meanwhile, in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories, other marvels of electrical 
voice recording are being readied for use by the armed forces now ... and by all 
business when our enemies have been crushed and we face forward to a new day. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





‘Whe word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Osrperation, Slahase of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mart ts Applied, 












penalties for aiding work interruptions 
Government-operated war plants, th 
measure requires 30 days’ notice and 4 
secret vote before a union can st, 
against a war plant, requires uniong 
register with the Government and 
financial statements, and prohibits poh 
cal contributions by unions. 





















Rolling back prices. Organized 
is plugging hard for adoption by this e 
try of the British system of contr 
prices through subsidies. Union leaden 
seem convinced that the Administratig 
cannot be budged from its determinatig, 
to hold wages at a given level, so they ay 
fighting to add more purchasing power jy 
the workingman’s pay envelope by bring. 
ing down the cost of living. 

In this campaign, the CIO and the AFI | 
are united. Last week, representatives gf 
the two organizations carried the cam 


—- & Ewing 
GEORGE MEANY 
Found the OPA almost toothless 


paign to President Roosevelt. The plan 
they outlined followed closely a proposal 
made a few days previously by George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the AFL. 
It called for an annual expenditure of 
about $2,000,000,000 for subsidies to roll 
back prices. Such a subsidy, Mr. Meany 
contends, would be cheap insurance against 
runaway inflation, which, he says, would 
cost the country 50 times $2,000,000,000. 


Cradle to grave. Social security takes 
on a more important meaning for workers 
and employers as labor organizations begia 
to apply pressure for congressional enact 
ment of more liberal Government-spol- 
sored insurance benefits. The Wagner 
Murray-Dingell bill, just introduced ® 
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LIFE, LIBERATORS AND PURSUIT OF THE AXIS 
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i a gang.of young Amer- 


icans — alert, eager, vital — 


Train ’em, groom ’em, wrap ’em 
in flying clothes and give ’em a 


big B-24 Liberator to fly — 


Brief a target for them some- 
place where the Japs are thick, 
or where enemy factories clus- 
ter, ripe for the fall of a big stick 
of bombs — 


Take all that, lump it together, 


men, engineers, metallurgists, 
production wizards — all of them 
joined together now in just-one 
real aim: To come closer and 
ever closer to absolute perfec- 
tion in the making of a mechan- 
ical thing. 


What they make is the Pratt & 
Whitney engines that are orig- 
inal equipment on the Liberator. 


What they make it with is the 




















finest of materials, the best and 
latest of machinery, the fine, pa- 
tient, insistent skill of people 
good at their jobs and proud of it. 


Some day they won’t be building 
war goods any more. They'll be 
back instead producing things to 
make life sweeter, liberty more 
meaningful, the pursuit of happi- 
ness easier. 


But they’re not thinking about 
that — yet. They’ve got a job todo 


ing and you’ve got the big purpose ee iia : . 
. for those guys swathed in flying 
for which tens of thousands of .. 4 : : nae 
5 workers in quiet Flint and sub- ies P an iy api ioe. 
7 urban Melrose Park are work- : aoe sy vo 
p i ‘ Mie ae z a 
bee ing night and day. —.. o + 
APL Buick men, schooled and tradi- ae It’s their biggest job ever, and 
aa tioned in doing things the good * ; they’re making it their best. 
* wll way, who in the past year or so They want the crew to know, 
feany have learned to do things even whenever they see a Buick name 
ainst better than before. plate on their Liberator engine, 
vould that they’ve got something good 
1,000. Forgemen, machinists, lathe to help ’em do their work! 
takes - 
~ WHEN BETTER AUL@STUOBSILES ARE BUILT . 
nact- BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
ase reper 
gner- 
d ip BETTER BETTER 
BUY BONDS 
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READY AND WAITING FOR 


"the plane of the fulure” 


Aircraft engine designers can now start 
with a clean sheet of paper. They can 
unshackle their imaginations. 


For the first time, they need not com- 
promise their designs according to fuel 
limitations. The new Houdry Adiabatic 
Process makes possible a super aviation 
fuel so vastly better that engines of cur- 
rent design cannot fully use its capa- 
bilities. New designs will have to be 
created—not only for engines, but for 
aircraft that can withstand the strain of 
multiplied power and speed. 


Improved Performance for 
Present Planes 


Until these super-aircraft are designed 
and built, this super-fuel will be im- 
portant principally asa “blending agent,” 
by which present aviation gasolines may 
be raised in quality. Even when used in 
this manner, it will result 
in greatly improved per- 
formance for aircraft of 
current design. 

A semi-commercial plant 
is now producing super- 
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aviation gas by the new Houdry Adia- 
batic Process. Its:entire current produc- 
tion is reserved for testing by the armed 
forces and Houdry technicians. For 
military reasons, full details of the 
operation of this plant, and of the 
process itself, cannot now be published. 
However, inquiries from qualified sources 
are invited and will be satisfied to what- 
ever extent may be permitted by govern- 
ment authorities. 


90% of All Catalytically Cracked Aviation 
Gas is Made by Houdry Process 


The new Houdry Adiabatic Process is 
the most recent development of Houdry 
research in the field of catalytic crack- 
ing. Houdry plants last year produced 
more than 90% of all the catalytically 
cracked aviation gas in the world. 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the 
Thermofor CatalyticCracking 
Process are available to all 

’ American refiners without re- 

" striction, underlicensearrange- 
ments subject to approval 
by the U. S. Government. 





HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Licensing Agents: 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 
les Angeles, California 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New York 








Congress, has strong AFL and CIO back. 
ing. AFI, in fact, claims that the Measure 
is the result of five years of research by 
AFL experts. : 

Here is what the amendments woy) 
mean, if enacted into law: 

For service men and women. All socia) 
security benefits provided for civilians 
would be paid to war veterans and their 
families after the war without deductions 
from their military pay. Cost would lp 
borne by the Government. These benefit; 
include unemployment insurance compep. 
sation for those unable to find jobs in py. 
vate industry after the war and disabilit, 
benefits for those injured during the wa 

For women. Working women would bk 
eligible for 12 weeks’ maternity leave, Ag 
limit for women eligible for old-age pep. 
sions would be reduced from 65 to 60, 

For workers in general. In addition tp 
being eligible for old-age and _ survivor; 
benefits, workers would be eligible fo 
monthly cash benefits for injuries, plus al. 
lowances for dependents. Maximum old-age 
benefits would be increased from $85 to 
$120 a month. Minimum benefits would be 
raised from $10 to $20 for an unmarried 
worker and to $30 for a worker with a de. 
pendent wife aged 60 or more. In addition, 
the bill increases old-age, survivors’ and 
permanent disability benefits by $5 to $9 
a month, depending upon a worker’s wages. 

Health and _ hospitalization insurance 
would be provided for the first time. 

Unemployment compensation would be 
provided for 26 weeks, but, if funds were 
adequate, these benefits might be extended 
to 52 weeks. 

Millions of workers not now eligible for 
social security would be covered. These in- 
clude farm and domestic workers, self- 
employed, and lay employes of educational 
and religious groups. 

Benefits would be financed by a 12 per 
cent tax on pay rolls, divided equally be 
tween employers and workers. This would 
increase the tax on workers from 2 pe 
cent, scheduled to be paid next year, to6 
per cent. The 6 per cent that would bk 
assessed against employers is the same 
amount they eventually will be called upon 
to pay under existing law. 
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Get the most out of 
your New York visit 
—at ESSEX HOUSE 
* Oversize Rooms 
* Delightful Service 
* Extreme Convenience 
* Quiet Park Location 

* Moderate Rates 
Single Rooms from $% 


Oscar Wintrab 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
1 block from subway station 
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MURACLES 
sided by Kodale's 


Recordak System 


UR NAVY “came back” after Pearl 

Harbor to fight again—and again. 
The Nation’s life depended on mira- 
cles of repair... 

A set of blueprints for a destroyer 
covers a quarter of an acre, and may 
be filed in Washington—yet quick 
reference to these plans and specifi- 
cations on the spot is essential to a 
workmanlike repair job. 

After the hell of Pearl Harbor, the 
Navy isn’t waiting for tons of blue- 
prints to be shipped. Little rolls of 
35-mm. microfilm can cut priceless 
weeks from the time required to send 
a battered ship back into action. 

Through Kodak’s Micro-File 
Recordak System—the photographic 
method behind V...-Mail—the Navy 
condenses, on microfilm, the bulky 
original plans. These can be flown 
halfway around the world within 
hours ... or are already on hand at 
distant repair bases. 

This is only one of many instances 
where Recordak is increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of America’s war effort. 


“Ration banking,” war maps 


Recordak was originated to duplicate, 
on microfilm, every check cleared 
through a bank—safeguarding depos- 


itors, and simplifying banking. It was 





Above—Fantastic patterns of flame as the 
magazine exploded on the destroyer 
Shaw at Pearl Harbor. End of the Shaw? 


Right—This is the same Shaw. She was 
floated ... repaired in San Francisco. 


— 













revolutionary, but no one could have 
foreseen its manifold destiny. 

Your ration coupons have become 
as essential as money. They are turned 
in by your dealer to his bank. The 
larger banks—90% of them—have 
Recordak machines, which photo- 
graph the record of their ration trans- 
actions with dealers and wholesalers. 


Our fighting forces, in new offen- 
sives, carry Recordak duplicates of 
available maps and photographs of 
the region. 

In Selective Service, Recordak 
made error-proof copies of each of 
the 9,000 numbers—critical in the 
lives of 17,000,000 young Americans 


—as they were drawn. 


Your food rationing problems? Think 
of the bookkeeping job that your dealer, 
his bank, wholesalers, and the Govern- 
ment must do to keep their records 
straight! At the bank Recordak does 
much of this work—tirelessly, without 
a chance of error. 





In our war industries, engineering 
drawings and shop orders that could 
occupy acres are reduced by Recordak 
to “capsule” size. 

Your Social Security records and 
your War Bond purchases are micro- 
filmed by Recordak. 

The U.S. Census — going back to 
1790—is now in this condensed, 
time-proof form. 

- . ° 
In its greatest crisis, civilization has 
found a way to preserve its “heart” 
as well as its “hard business head.” 
You realize this as you read the 
V-.+—Mail letter of your boy—his 
own writing, flown to you on a thumb- 
nail bit of film halfway around the 
world... Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N: Y. 


Serving human progress 


through Photography 
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wWJmnericas Guest Whisky 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
a? LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 








Special 
Report 


(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a topic of oy}. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 






NEWER AND BETTER WARPLANES: 
GAINS ON PRODUCTION FRONT 


Under cover of wartime secrecy the 
United States Army and Navy today are 
rushing development of more new and 
deadly warplanes than the world has ever 
seen. Telescoping years of normal trial 
and error into a span of months, the 
services are perfecting superbombers, 
specialized day and night fighters, air- 
craft escorts for ships, helicopters, gliders, 
aerial freighters. 

First flights of these and other new 
types of aircraft, some of them utterly un- 
like anything ever before seen, have been 
witnessed by aviation workers throughout 
the country. Aviation experts’ talk is 
studded with hints of new ships of radical 
design. 

But authoritative details of the new 
planes are lacking. Army’s Maj. Gen. 
Oliver P. Echols, assistant chief of air 
staff for materiel, maintenance and dis- 
tribution, and Navy’s Rear Admiral John 
S. McCain, chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, are keeping their secrets under 
wraps. Necessity of such secrecy is no- 
where questioned. On the other hand, its 
results already are evident in published 
reports that some of the more advanced 
combat types are beginning to roll out in 
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Navy Corsair: It outperformed the Zero 


7 i la iS 
—Acme, U.S, Navy, Vought-Sikorsky, North American Photos 


substantial numbers. The facts point to 
the conclusion that, while very advanced 
planes definitely are on the way, it will 
be many months before most of them 
reach the fighting fronts. 

Meanwhile, improved versions of com- 
bat craft already tested in battle are be. 
ing produced in increased numbers and 
varieties. 

Heavy bombers. Production progress on 
the two superplanes in this field, the B-% 
and the B-32, is a closely kept secret, 
Even the designation of these bombers 
was kept out of print in the U.S. until 
circuitous mention via British sources 
broke down censorship on that. The planes 
are the successors of the Boeing B-I7 
Flying Fortress and the Consolidated B-9%4 
Liberator, respectively; are designed to 
outperform substantially all _ present 
bombers. 

While production of these new craft 
gets under way, the B-17 and B-% wil 
continue to spearhead the Army Air 
Forces’ aerial offensive against Germany. 
The models now in use are far superior 
to the first craft in bomb load and fire 
power. Sir Roy Fedden, chairman of the 
recent British Air Mission to the United 
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Army Mustang: Its new Double-X engine puts it in 400-mile-an-hour class 
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@ When you look at America’s Victory 
Gardens, score another point for the selling 
power of advertising! For advertising’s unique 
contribution to our war effort is its ability to 
sell big ideas in terms people understand—to 
translate the big need for increasing our 
national food supply into the simple idea of 
spading up the spot by the garage. 

Since the Victory Garden idea was first 
proposed, patriotic-minded advertisers have 
devoted thousands of dollars worth of space 
to its promotion. The return on their money 
can be seen today in back yards, vacant lots 
~and even lawns and public parks—all over 
America. 


But the promotion of Victory Gardens is 





KIMBERLY- 


HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


only one of the many ways in which adver- 
tising’s highly-specialized techniques are help- 
ing to win the war. 

Advertising in newspapers and magazines 
is selling billions of dollars worth of War 
Bonds and Stamps. It is showing civilians 
how to conserve precious materials, how to 
salvage waste, how actually to raise their 
nutrition standard on rationed food. It is 


performing these and hundreds of other war- 
time tasks —all with the same vigor and 
effectiveness which marked its drive for 
markets in the days of peace. 

At Kimberly-Clark Corporation we are 
proud that much of the greatest advertising 
in America is printed on our papers. 
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A General 
Without 
Stars! 


@ This man is 4 general— 
on the production front! 
His job is a big one; making 
more of the materials of 
war, faster and better than 
ever before. And he’s licking 
thatjobright here—in hotels! 
Itis here that government 
and industry sit down and 
get things done; that corps 
of itinerant specialists and 
technicians make their 
home while gearing the na- 
tion’s resources to war. At 
the Hotel New Yorker, a 
surprisingly large percent: 
age of our guests are either 
in uniform or engaged in 


war work. 


And so it is with many 
hotels. Today, hotels every- 
where are part and parcel 
of the country’s wart effort! 
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Hotel 
NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 


Frank L. Andrews, President 


2500 ROOMS FROM $3.85 







Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms 
they're ultra-violet rayed! 
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THE THUNDERBOLT 
From Britain, 2,000 sorties in May 





States, says the latest B-17 has the great. 
est bomb capacity of any bomber in the 
world. At least one Fortress has carried 
successfully 10 tons by using addition) 
bomb racks. 

The B-24, slated for increasing use by 
the Navy under the name of PB4Y fg 
long-range patrol, has been fitted with 
more guns. A cargo version, the C-87, is 
made in both cargo-carrying and troop 
carrying types, and illustrates the success 
ful adaptation of a battle-proven design 
to important additional uses. 

Medium bombers. The Navy is out to 
quadruple by the end of 1943 the number 
of bombers in its forces at the start of the 
vear. Vega PV-1 Venturas, twin-engine 
medium bombers, will account for many of 
the new bombers procured this year. The 
Venturas are equipped especially to carry 
depth charges and torpedoes, will serve 
mainly in the greatly expanded anti 
submarine patrol organization the Navy 
is building. 















But the two medium bombers that still 
hold top position are the long-famous 
North American B-25 Mitchell, the Tokyo 
raider, and ‘the Martin B-26, Marauder. 
The Navy is getting some B-25s, calk 
them PBJs. It is safe to assume that new 








FLYING FORTRESS 
Will continue as aerial spearhead 
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Baldwin Austerity’ Locomotives 
in the Army 


Baldwin locomotives in the Middle East, dubbed “Austerity” 


by the British, are riding the rails to keep our armed forces 
supplied with all the things needed to help the United Nations 
win the Victory. This rugged power is serving on other 
fighting fronts where so much depends on uninterrupted 
service on long lines of communication. 

These Baldwiris, with 112 years of sound engineering 
behind them, will do the job for which they were designed. 
More than 64,000 of them have been doing an outstanding 
job for as long as there have been railroads in the United 
States, and today many of them are serving America’s 


gfeat transportation systems, from coast to Coast. 


But that is only part of Baldwin's job. The Army-Navy 
“E” flies from the masthead for outstanding production of 
Army tanks, guns, gun mounts, castings, forgings, marine 


diesel engines and other vital war materials. 


"BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


pe Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 




















































medium bombers are being developed, by 
it is equally safe to expect that these ty, 
highly successful planes are here to stay 
for a long time. 

Light bombers. New light bombers yj 
give the enemy some of his biggest gy. 
prises of the war. 

The Douglas A-20, with two engines j 
called the Havoc attack bomber by th 
Army, the BD-2 by the Navy. It wy 
designed particularly for hedge- ~hopping 
bombing and strafing attacks  againg \ 
ground troops. The British put mop 
guns on it and use it as a night fighte 
This versatile plane is being improve 
and better models are going into prodye. 
tion. 

Improvement of the A-20 and develop. 
ment of still more powerful attack bomb. 
ers illustrate the Army’s present trep/ J 
away from specialized dive bombers such I 
as the Vultee Vengeance. Army Air Fores 
strategy always has emphasized that diye 


THE TAMING OF A bombing is unnecessarily expensive agains 








ordinary ground targets. Low-level gt. ; 
tack bombing is held to be better suite 
SMe to requirements of bombing enemy troops 
and installations. f 
The Navy is experimenting with adapta 
tions of dive bombing, such as low-leyd 
glide and skip bombing, and is beginning ) 


to train some crews to use high-level pre. 
cision bombing against stationary targets 
But, for bombing of ships, most naval 








It took courage — perhaps a driving Man has progressed as he has learned pilots still swear by the kind of “down. 

urge toward an undreamed destiny _to create and control power to do his |  the-funnel” dive bombing that has sents 
| for some prehistoric experimenter to bidding. We are proud that a small sizable part of the Japanese Navy to the 

handle fire for the first time. The un- _ part of that progress has been due to | bottom. 

controlled fury of this lightning-kindled our efforts. The Twin Disc Clutch | The Douglas SBD Dauntless dive 

terror had raged through his forest Company has been in business more | bomber, flown against the Japanese with 


| home times without number; he knew than twenty-five years, and that quarter telling effect by Navy fliers, is being re. 





fire’s destructive power. But he braved century has witnessed marked develop- | placed soon by the Curtiss SB2C-1 Hel- 
that fury —picked up a blazing branch — ment in the design and production of diver and the Brewster SB2-A Buccaneer 
and found he could tame the terror, clutches for every industrial purpose The two new dive bombers are mud 

could control for his own purposes the — because Twin Disc Clutch Company faster. 
light and heat... and later, the has concentrated its activity to this Fighters. Navy production schedule 
| power... born of the flames. specialized field. call for procurement of five times as mahy 
| When we consider the potential de- If you are planning machinery to do fighter aircraft during 1943 as the Navy 
| struction hidden in a swiftly turning the work of the future, you will do had on hand at the end of 1942. Probably 
shaft, and when we reflect how easily well to draw on the wealth of experi- many of the new planes will be Vought 
and safely that power is utilizedthrough ence, and the broad line of standard F-4-U Corsairs and a new Grumma 
a clutch, we see that we of today have manufacture clutches, available here. fighter. The Corsair recently made Its 
simply gone further along a course Now is the time to ask questions. | battle debut in the Pacific, where it ott 
whose direction was determined by just | Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 1402 performed the Japanese Zero in every t 
such acts as the one pictured here. Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin spect, including rate of climb and m 


neuverability. It is big, fast, long-range; 
fights equally well from carriers or land 
bases. The Brewster F-3-A and the Goot- 
year F-G-1-are counterparts of the Corsait 

The Army’s bid for a_high- altitude 


power units for standby service to rai > 
or lower a bridge floor weighing a z < 
thousand tons. my rcwila isc ; | fighter is the Republic P-47 Thunderbolt, 
i gS | which made its official battle debut is 
me CLUTCHES "< 7 DRIVES | May. Thunderbolts made 2,000 sorties 
’ from Britain in May. Their pilots sho 


For example: Twin Dise Marine Reverse 
and Reduction Gears are used with 









ah Clutch down six enemy planes for sure, damaged 
Marine § Power Teke-off 20 more. Nine Thunderbolts were lost. 
Gear The North American P-51 Mustang 







Machine Tool 


may turn out to be the outstanding fight- 
Clutch 


er of 1943, in the opinion of some Army 
fliers. A second model of the Mustang, 
fitted with a Packard-built Merlin Dot 
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How many 
war buildings can 
a ship carry? 


. 


MERICAN troops are landing overseas al- 
most every week! They must have 
living quarters, mess halls, hospitals. 

Andevery foot ofshipping spaceis precious. 

That’s why the new task-force buildings 
developed by United States Steel are creat- 
ing such a sensation in military circles. 

These steel task-force buildings are so de- 
signed that they are carried in a ship’s hold 
in bundled, nested sections. They take up 
much less space than ‘“‘knocked-down”’ build- 
ings of other kinds. 

A 20-by-50-foot building, complete with 
insulation, flooring, windows, doors and 
foundations, and containing 10,300 cubic 
feet of living space, can be packed in only 
240 cubic feet of shipping space! And it can 
be erected and ready to use in a few hours! 

This is just one new development called 
forth by the war. From United States Steel 
laboratories are coming many others: a 
new, fast way to make bullet-core steel; 
ideas for speeding up the building of naval 
vessels; steel runways for landing fields. 


After the war .. . they’re yours! 


The new, better steels born of war will be 
yours when peace returns. Available for use 
in your products, whether you make wash- 
ing machines or automobiles. And the U-S-°S 
Label on the products will prove to your 
customers once again that no other mate- 
rial rivals steel in usefulness and economy. 


NEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 





Vs 
BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 
The money you loan builds America’s wor strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come ... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 





= 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE- 
NLLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY- 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY ~ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY - TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY . UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 



































































America’s first superhighway — 


performing a gigantic war service 

. a service that wasn’t contem- 
plated when this express link be- 
tween the Midwest and the East was 
opened less than three years ago. 


The Pennsylvania Turnpike — YR 


Here is its wartime record: 140 miles saved for more than a thou- 
sand trucks and trailers a day on hauls between the Midwest and 
the Eastern seaboard. 140 “scratched” miles that would be wast- 
ing tons of tires, tank cars of gasoline, thousands of valuable hours. 


And after Victory, other superhighways already laid out, but not 
constructed, will weave the Pennsylvania Turnpike into a network 
of roads that will help to bring about the highly integrated trans- 
portation system that America’s post-war expansion will demand. 
And Trailmobiles—the new, post-war Trailmobile trailers—will 
roll on these superhighways, adding their improved efficiency 
and economy to tomorrow’s faster transportation. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE is today a vital link in the 
wartime Jogistics of the United Nations. It is part of the ’round- 
the-globe network of Army and civilian transportation that is 
rushing supplies and replacements to the strategic battle-fronts 
of the world. If you are interested in transportation, you will 
want to see how its wartime development will contribute to your 
own post-war operations. Attach the coupon below to your com- 
pany letterhead and mail it for your free copy of “Logistics ... 
the Science of Moving Armies and Supplies.” 


IRAILMOBILE ¥ 





Commercial Trailers for War and Peace 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ever conceived. Sen 


Name 


Branches in Principal Cities 


---Send for this free booklet !--------------- 
ATTENTION! ALL TRANSPORTATION MEN! 


See how your job is part of the greatest transportation system 
for your free copy of ‘‘Logistics—the 
Science of Moving Armies and Supplies.” 





Company_______ 
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ble-X engine, puts its speed up inte the 
$00-mile-an-hour class, its altitude up 
around 30,000 feet. 

The Bell P-39 Airacobra, criticized 
being too slow and low-flying when tg 
against the Zeros in the Solomons, but 
praised by the Russians from the stay 
still is doing yeoman duty on battle fron, 
around the world. It too is undergoing 
constant improvement. 

The Lockheed P-38 Lightning, typ. 
engine fighter, has been improved through 
at least four announced models. Turbo. 
supercharged, it makes more than 400 mille 
an hour at 25,000 feet and performs best g 
high altitudes. It is another plane thy 
probably will be taking its part in the 
victory offensive against Germany, 

In the future. Evidence of activity iy 
developing radically new aircraft presages 
further advances in design of warplanes 

The Navy has released pictures of the 
XLRQ-1, a seaplane glider that recently 
completed its initial test. It can be used 
for carrying troops or cargo and can alight 
on land or on the sea. The Army’s hel- 
copters have convinced the Maritime Com. 
mission that they are practical, and the 
Commission is drawing up plans to put 
small decks on Liberty ships so that heli- 
copters can be carried to hover over the 
ships on antisubmarine patrol. 

Henry J. Kaiser is going ahead with 
plans to build a flying-wing type of plane, 
« Buck Rogers fantasy several years ago, 
that may fly 17,500 miles nonstop. 

Out of the many new advances made 
in aircraft engines, at least one new 3,000- 
horsepower engine has been announced. 
Radar, electronic detection equipment, 
has become so important that the Navy 
foresees the day when it will be a neces 
sary part of the equipment of all planes. 

That is an outline of what’s. ahead for 
the Germans and the Japanese. They 
guard their secrets better than we do ours, 
but the best intelligence of the Allies has 
been unable to turn up evidence that they 
are preparing anything comparable to 
the armada of new planes, armed with 
new guns and protected with the latest 
devices, that the United States aircraft 
industry is building. 
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SERVING EXECUTIVES-- 
SERVING THE NATION... 


In providing cheerful and restful 
accommodations for executives 
engaged in the war effort... we 
do our part. 

SINGLE ROOMS FROM’ $8 


DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 
SUITES FROM $16 


Lopate a 


VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 


_ 950 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW 
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a OVER THE FUNNIES . ; « disagreeing 
with an editorial... cheering the good news in a 
headline... don’t think Ed doesn’t look forward 
to settling down with his favorite paper. 

It’s a little privilege, sure—but it means a lot 
to Ed. The way so many little things mean a lot 
to all of us Americans; .. fixing a bike for the kid 
next door . . 5 the first puff on a fresh-filled pipe 
. +». an unexpected call from an old friend. 

They help to give you a lift over the rough 
spots 5; 5 they help you take the bad news with 
the good ;  s they boost the old morale! 


x. F <= 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 


“I See by the Papers...” 


MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 





glass of beer ...as a beverage of moderation after 
a good day’s work ... in the company of good 
friends . . . with wholesome American food. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely, not of 
crucial importance to any of us. 

And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirit, 
keep up the courage. Little things that are part 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A refreshing glass of beer or ale—a moment 
of relaxation . . . in trying times like these 
they too help to keep morale up. 





























WHY ARGENTINES REVOLTED 


Anger Over Political, Economic Isolation Caused by Axis Influence 


Revolt of the Argentine Army against 
the regime of President Ramon S. Castillo 
stems from a series of political and 
economic pressures that have subjected the 
Argentine Government to increasing strain 
in recent months. Also involved in these 
pressures are personal political rivalries. 

Internal politics. The Army uprising 
occurred suddenly on the day that Presi- 
dent Castillo’s hand-picked candidate, 
Robustiano Patron Costas, was to be 
nominated for President on the Conserva- 
tive-Coalition ticket. Nomination meant 
election, since the Castillo faction would 
control ballot booths. 

Selection of Patron Costas, however. 
cost President Castillo the support of Gov. 
Rodolfo Moreno of Buenos Aires Province, 
who wanted the nomination himself, and 
produced a split in the party. The dissident 
faction was joined by War Minister Pedro 
Ramirez, who led the revolt. 


Unier-Hmernea Week. 


eg. U.S. 


Behind the revolt also was growing in- 
side criticism of the Castillo “prudent 
neutrality” policy which appears less pru- 
dent with each Allied advance on the fight- 
ing fronts. Inside pressure was growing to 
force the Government from an isolationist 
policy to a policy at Teast of Hemisphere 
co-operation. 

Outside influences. President Castillo’s 
domestic opposition was aided by in- 
fluences from abroad. Most South Ameri- 
can nations criticized Argentina for fail- 
ing to adhere to the Rio de Janeiro agree- 
ments, which called for severance of re- 
lations with the Axis. 

These criticisms were backed by public 
disclosures of Axis spying activities. Cap- 
tured German submarine officers in Brazil 
admitted that they had obtained news of 
ship sailings from agents in Argentina. 
These admissions followed by some months 
the evidence, sent by the U.S. State De- 
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partment to the Inter-American Committe 
on Political Defense in Montevideo, of , 
German spy ring in Buenos Aires. About 
38 suspects were arrested, but only six 
were indicted and they were released tp 
await trial. Argentina also was criticized 
for lukewarm measures to stop commu. 
cations between the Hemisphere and fy. 
rope and Japan. 

In addition, Argentina, one of the great. 
est food-growing nations of the world, was 
excluded from the United Nations food 
conference at Hot Springs, Va., and re. 
ceived no invitation to attend a forth. 
coming international monetary conference. 
Argentines are smarting under these diplo. 
matic slights and open criticisms. 

Business slump. Added to political 
criticism are signs of an approaching end 
to Argentina’s war boom. Business inter 
ests fear that their Government bet on the 
wrong war horse—and at a money cost. 

The Central Bank expects industrial 
output to decline this year, due to the ma- 
terial shortages. Scarcely a fourth of iron 
and steel requirements are expected to be 
met; only half the needed newsprint and 
no rubber at all, since all rubber is under 
contract to the United States. Tin is de- 
livered only to make cans for meat bought 
by Britain. Furthermore, Argentine agri- 
culture was hit this year by a severe 
drought which damaged grains and live 
stock, mainstays of the national economy. 

Foreign trade. The nation’s volume of 
imports and exports slumped last year 
and still is declining. Britain, while stil 
buying meat, is out of the wheat market, 
and U.S. buying is limited to tungsten, 
beryllium, corned beef, hides and flaxseed. 
Increased buying by other Hemisphere 
countries fails to take up the slack. 

The first quarter of this year saw im- 
ports down to a 50-year low and a shrink 
ing export market. Argentina needs fuel 
oil and gasoline, with little help in sight. 
Furthermore, U.S. ships are not calling at 
Argentine ports, leaving the country’s 
small merchant marine to shoulder all the 
carrying trade. 

Other countries in the Hemisphere have 
received U.S. aid in the form of price sup 
ports for coffee, sugar, cotton and wool, 
and imports enough to keep them going. 
No such aid has been extended to Ar 
gentina. All these trends added up 
trouble for the Castillo Government and 
go far to explain the turmoil in Argentina. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


TAINLESS steel is playing an important role in Allied war production. Our air- 
craft, warships and motorized units utilize this strategic material. Production 
of chemicals, explosives and synthetic rubber is facilitated by use of stainless steel 
equipment. In many other fields, where high tensile strength and resistance to heat 


or corrosion are demanded, stainless steel is specified. 


As America’s largest and only exclusive producer of stainless steel, Rustless is filling 
a substantial portion of these wartime needs. Rustless is doing more. Through use 
of its unique process, Rustless is conserving America’s limited resources of chromium 
and electrolytic nickel. This is important, because the stainless steel industry is the 
largest consumer of low-carbon ferrochrome and electrolytic nickel, both of which 


are among the most critical of strategic materials. 


The Rustless Process is based on the use of sub-grade chrome ore and stainless steel 
scrap, of which there are adequate supplies in this country. More than 65% of the 
nickel used by Rustless is obtained from scrap, while only 3% of its chromium 
comes from low-carbon ferrochrome. Thus Rustless is not only meeting wartime 
demands, but through its conservation efforts is also assisting greatly in meeting 


the critical supply problem of these two metals. 


These advantages of the Rustless Process will be of equal benefit in meeting a greatly 
expanded use of stainless steel after the war. When that time comes, Rustless will 
be ready with a fund of new technical knowledge and specialized experience to 


devote to the problems of peace. 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


RU S.T\LESS 


CORROSION AND HEAT-RESISTING 
STAINLESS\STEELS 
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Low ¥AR és an hour ? 


S it 4 miles or 400? It depends on how you 

travel! When grandpa was a boy, he spent most 
of a Saturday getting to town and back in a buggy. 

But today he can step into an airliner and cross 
the country before the sun goes down. 

To thousands of people who travel by air, miles 
are merely minutes...oceans and continents, hours. 

Today, the Airlines maintain the fastest passen- 
ger, mail and cargo schedules in the world— 
serving hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. 


For the Army and Navy, the Airlines also operate 
an armada of transport planes that reduce surface 
days to air hours in getting vital goods and per- 
sonnel to every fighting front. 


Yet the 180-mile-an-hour speed on which the 
Airlines base their present schedules will probably 
seem slow indeed, when the giant transports of the 
future lift their wings to global skies. 

What that speed will be—how far it will take you 
in 60 minutes—can only be conjectured by this 
fact: Our aircraft builders are now making military 
planes that fly more than 400 miles an hour— 
7 miles a minute! 


» * ~ 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Air Transport 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.,Washington,D.C. 


IF YOU CAN’T GO OVER, COME ACROSS...BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST, .. PASSENGERS... MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 












Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











































Irewd of Alnermcan Busimess 


Titir Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


It appears fairly safe to make your tax plans on this basis: 

1. No additional tax beyond new current-payments tax to apply to individual 
1943 income. This means probably no revision of surtax rates effective in 1943. 

2. Probably no broad new rate increases affecting 1944 individual income. 
That's because, first, 12.5 per cent of the lower of 1942 or 1943 liability will 

_be payable in 1944 in addition to the regular 1944 liability; second, taxes no 

longer will be retroactive on individual incomes and any new 1944 tax would be 
effective almost immediately. Further: 1944 is an election year. 

5. At least a 50-50 chance exists that no additional new tax will apply to 
1943 corporation income. It is possible, but not probable, that Congress will 
add 5 or 10 percentage points to corporation surtax to be refunded in postwar. 
But: Sales of U.S. securities to corporations now are above expectations. And: 
If they are saving voluntarily, little is to be gained by a tax to force saving. 

4. A retail sales tax in 1943 is a diminishing prospect. 

All in all: It's probable that wartime taxes are within sight of their peak. ~ 
Need is some way to tap incomes in the range under $5,000, particularly the war- 
created incomes, more heavily. However: Political pressures stand in the way. 

Prospect is very slim that Treasury can find $16,000,000,000 additional in 
the way of revenue, or that it can find even $10,000,000,000 more. Treasury is 
prepared to try for much higher taxes. It probably will not succeed. 

















Tax dates to keep in mind are these..... 

June 15: Second installment on 1942 income tax liability must be paid. 

July 1: Withholding begins at a 20 per cent rate after exemptions. It is 
important for employers to get set at once for this tax-collecting job. We give 
an answer to some of your questions on page 10. 

September 15: New individual income tax return to be made out by all earn- 
ing wages higher than those taking the base 20 per cent rate, by self-employed, 
by persons with investment income of $100 or more subject to tax. Payment on 
September 15 will be based upon estimated 1943 income, not 1942 income. 

December 15: Amended returns must be made by persons who cannot on Septem- 
ber 15 estimate their 1943 income with at least an 80 per cent accuracy. More 
than a 20 per cent error in estimate will carry a penalty. Thus: It will be im- 
portant to know size of bonus payments, of dividends, etc., before December 15. 

March 15, 1944: Final, corrected statement covering 1943 income to be made. 














Now as to the Government's financial position in calendar year 1943: 

On the side of outgo in a war year..... 

War costs in dollars will be about $86,800,000,000, plus $3,000,000,000 from 
Government corporations. That's about $5,000,000,000 under January estimates. ij 

Nonwar costs, including Government corporations, will rise to a total of 
about $7,100,000,000. Interest charges alone will be up to $2,300,000,000. 

That's an outgo of about $40,000,000 more than in calender year 1942. 

But: War costs are not up to official estimates. 

On the side of income in this war year, based on the new tax plan..... 

Income taxes will yield an estimated $25,100,000,000. That is much more 
than double the $11,000,000,000 collected in calendar year 1942. 

Other taxes will yield about $7,500,000,000. That yield is not much above 
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the 1942 yield. Thus: Total income is to be about $32,600,000,000 minus the 
$1,175,000,000 that is set aside for old-age trust, or about $31,425,000,000. 


That's a little better than many officials had expected. Even so: Treasury will 
press 


workers for old-age insurance, would become 26 per cent. 


is at least a 50-50 prospect that Congress again will postpone the scheduled 
rise in pay-roll tax for old-age insurance from present 1 per cent to 2 per cent 
on employers and on employes. That's scheduled for January l. 


meats, butter, coffee. And: At the same time, through necessity, he is raising 
the coupon price of meats. Thus: With one hand he encourages consumption by 
lowering prices and on the other hand he limits consumption by raising prices. 


of meats, butter, coffee, thereby stimulating consumption. But: Purpose of a 
subsidy in this type of case probably should be to encourage consumption of a 
list of substitutes for scarce meats, butter, coffee. Further: A subsidy tends 
to turn milk into butter making when there are more efficient uses of milk. 


| circles.of Hopkins, Ben Cohen, Judge Rosenman, not from OPA's Brown, WFA's Davis, 
or even, directly, from OWM's Byrnes. 


only means for providing a base for some self-enforcement of prices at retail. 
So: Retailers stand to lose out in the drive they have made against ceilings. 


little for lack of necessities. This situation inevitably will grow tighter in 
the months ahead. It appears, however, that nondurable consumer goods are not 
to be as scarce as had been forecast officially in months past. 


if physical volume -declines. That's for retailers as a whole. Some groups are 
pinched by shortages in particular lines of goods. 












































O° AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continied) 


Total outgo: $96,900,000,000 for 1943. 

Total income: $31,425,000,000. 

Excess of outgo over income: $65,475,000,000. 

This means U.S. will pay about one-third of its running expenses in 1943. 














for enough revenue to cover at least 50 per cent of Government costs. 


If Congress should accept labor's latest social security demands..... 
Pay-roll tax would rise to 12 per cent, 6 from workers, 6 from employers. 
Total withholding tax, now to be 21 per cent, including 1 per cent from 








Unemployment insurance would be nationalized, liberalized. 

Returning soldiers would be assured benefits up to $30 a week if jobless. 
Old-age insurance coverage would be broadened, benefits increased. 
Disability insurance, hospitalization insurance would be added. 

However: That program doesn't stand a chance in 1943 or 1944. Instead: It 














Importance of social security suggestions lies in the longer run. 





To get back to issues of more immediate concern..... In the price field: 
Roll-back: OPA's Brown is going ahead under orders to lower prices of 


Subsidies: Situation is the same. Subsidies are to be paid to lower prices 


Orders for those policies came from on high, from the inner White House 





Dollars-and-cents ceilings: These ceilings probably are here to stay; are 











Fact is that OPA, after the reshuffling that is occurring, will not be far 





different from the OPA of the past. There will just be some new faces. Thus: 
In place of Prof. Galbraith as chief price fixer there will be two professors. 


It is turning out to be somewhat strange, but nonetheless true, that U.S. 


is able to Support a staggering war effort and yet high living standards. 


U.S. in 1943 will pour between 60 and 70 per cent of its effort into war; 





will probably produce more war weapons than the rest of the world combined. 


Yet: Volume of civilian trade is not greatly reduced in dollar value, and, 


in nondurable goods, is not greatly reduced in physical volume. Manufacturers‘ 
inventories of nondurables, and wholesalers’ inventories, while lower than at 
the peak in 1942, are at a relatively high level. 


Result is that, after 18 months of war, civilians are suffering relatively 





And: Retailers may yet go through this war with rising dollar sales, even 
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How to Be a Better 





Office Boy 








There’s a MacArthur of an office boy in 
the life of some war-harassed business- 
man somewhere in America... And there 
are thousands of others just as good. They 
are keeping hundreds of pesky details out 
of the lives of their superiors. They are 
covering more work-territory. Their only 
worry is that the war will be over before 
they can get into a uniform. But that 
doesn’t keep them from doing a bang-up 
office boy job until that day comes. 

















Waar DOES IT MEAN these days to be a 
“better” office boy? 

It means accepting more responsibility, 
helping on more jobs in shorthanded offices. 

It means helping the boss run a busier 
business with as little increase as possible 
in the use of electric current, phone serv- 
ice, and office supplies. 

It means loving care for every piece of 
impossible-to-replace office equipment— 
typewriters, Mimeograph duplicators, calcu- 
lators and the rest. 

In addition, Office Boy, it means passing 
around some of your specialized knowledge 
to other members of the force. 

You’ve always been the “‘Major of the 
Mimeograph” —putting on the stencil sheets, 


rolling off the copies, keeping the machine 
shiny, willing and able. 

War is making Mimeograph duplicators 
everywhere roll faster. More duplicating to 
get out—rarely more “Majors”’ to do it. 

Some office boys are holding Mimeograph 
classes during lunch hour or after hours so 
other office members can learn the knack of 
feeding and caring for the Mimeograph 
duplicator, Keep up the good work and re- 
member — When better office boys are built, 
America will build them. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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iat Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 











COPYRIGHT 1943, A. 8B. DICK COMPAN 
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When you want to know 


| GO TO AN EXPERT 


DOon’T TAKE our word alone for the fact that Rising papers will give 
your business letters the presence and authority they deserve. 

Get your printer’s impartial opinion. He knows how important it 
is to use the finest quality paper to get the finest printing results. That 
is why for years we have been supplying these same experts with 
papers for letterheads as well as many other specialty uses. 

You will find you pay no more for Ris- 
ing quality. Three grades: Rising Bond 
(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% rag). Prices on a 
par with other. quality papers. The 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 
Mass. 





ASK YOUR PRINTER-—-HE KNOWS PAPER 





































































_ People. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Admiral Royal E. Ingersolf get. 
much of the credit for continuing sue. 
cesses against the Nazi submarines, 4 
commander in chief of the Atlantic Pleg 
Admiral Ingersoll 
planned and still di- 
rects the battle. Yet 
his name is only 
vaguely familiar to 
most Americans, and 
the news from the 
Atlantic has them 
asking just who he is. 

Perhaps he would 
be better known if it 
were not that he 
avoids personal pub- 
licity, which gives a 
key to his unassum- 
ing character. His in- 
clination toward 
anonymity is such 





—Acme 
that he has maga-  ,pmirAl INGERSOU 
zines addressed to 

him at his flagship as “Mr. R. E. Ingersoll” 
He has never issued a communique in his 
own name. He is shy, serious and short, 
with lank, brown hair, which usually 
tumbles over his forehead. 

To all intents and purposes, Admin 
Ingersoll has been in the Navy all his life 
His father also was a famous admiral, and 
the younger Ingersoll grew up in the Navy 
tradition. As a boy, he even went to 
school, with other Navy sons, inside the 
walls of the Annapolis Naval Academy. 

Between his graduation in 1905 and the 
outbreak of the present war, Admiral Inger. 
soll filled a wide variety of posts, which 
gave him a thorough background for his 
present job with its many complexities, On 
that job, he must of necessity direct th 
battle from afar, usually from the Atlante 
Seaboard on one of his two flagships, tk 
3,000-ton gunboat Vixen, or the old Rev 
lutionary War frigate Constellation, 

Within the limits of censorship, he ’ 
quite willing to talk, though usually nt 
for publication, about his problems on the 
Atlantic. In addition to the submarine, 
he feels that he has three principal r 
sponsibilities: To support operations it 
North Africa, to keep the remainder of the 
German fleet out of action, and to & 
force the long-range blockade of Germany 

For three years just before the war he 
was head of the Navy’s War Plans Div- 
sion. But he ruefully admits that not much 
of the experience he gained there is a 
plicable to his present duties. The plans 
were not for this sort of war at all, ke 
says. They were for war with Japan alone. 
And he has one additional rueful confes 
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Read these case histories:* 


Machine Gun Parts... A manufacturer of machine gun 
parts of S.A.E. 1355 Steel consulted a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer, who recommended the proper Gulf 
Cutting Oils for various machining operations. Result: 
Production increased 300%, tool life increased 300%, 
and a marked improvement in finish. 


* 


57 Mm. A.P. Shot... A manufacturer of 57 mm. armor 
piercing shot, troubled with high rejections for finish 
and short tool life in drilling and reaming operations, 
called in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, who pre- 
scribed the proper Gulf Cutting Oil for the job. Result: 
Finish improved to such an extent that rejections were 
eliminated, 100% increase in production, 3500% in- 
crease in tool life. 
* 

Airplane Radio Covers ... A manufacturer of cast alumi- 
num covers for military airplane radios called in a Gulf 
Lubrication Service Engineer for consultation on the 
problem of frequent cracking during a tapping opera- 
tion. The Gulf Service Engineer recommended Gulf Cut- 
Aid. Result: Rejections entirely eliminated, production 
increased 20%. 





Bomb Striker Nuts... Troubled by inability to get into 
production, a manufacturer of striker nuts for bombs 
called in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, who 
recommended the proper Gulf Cutting Oil and a tool 
change. Result: Parts produced immediately passed in- 
spection and the plant went into full production, 


* 


Tank Parts ... Consulted on the problem of improving 
cutting efficiency in the machining of an important tank 
part on turret lathes, a Gulf Lubrication Service Engi- 
neer recommended the proper Gulf Cutting Oil for the 
job. Result: Production increased 30%, finish materially 
improved. 


* 


Marine Journal Boxes... A manufacturer of hardened 
bronze journal boxes for marine service called in a Gulf 
Luc rication Service Engineer for consultation. The Gulf 
Service Engineer prescribed Gulf Cut-Aid. Result: Pro- 
duction increased 100%, drill life improved 1800%, a 
counterboring operation eliminated. 


* Additional details on any of these case histories supplied upon request. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF BUILDING 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to help step up your production 















INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


























































This Is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 
the Body of Salt... 









Keep This Arm 
On The Job! 


Heat-Fag attacks workers who don’t 
replace the body salt lost through 0% 
sweating. Heat-Fag undermines 0% 
vitality — destroys the will to work 
—makes men careless. And, in many 
cases, it is the direct cause of lost 
man-hours, absenteeism and accidents. 






*WEAT-FAG 














Heat-Fag is the all-out, unseen enemy of production. 
Thousands, yes, millions of precious man-hours can be 
lost through this insidious force that saps men’s 
strength — lowers their efficiency — wears them down 
before the shift is over. Salt sweated from the body 
must be replaced — or Heat-Fag takes its toll, 








In all leading industrial plants — wherever men sweat 
and do hot work — salt tablets are a “must”. 


MORTON'S. 
~ Seatteg 2 


SALT TABLETS 






















QUICK DISSOLVING Seen 
(Less than 30 seconds) . 
This is how a Morton Salt MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
Tablet looks, when. mee. at all Drinking Fountains. 
nified. See how soft an They deliver salt tablets, 
orous it is inside. When - = 
Swallowed with a drink one at a time, quickly, 
of water, it dissolves in cleanly — no waste. Sani- 
less than 30 seconds tary, easily filled, durable. 


Case of 9000, 10-grain Salt Tablets, $2.60 500 Tablet size - $3.25 

Salt-Dextrose Tablets case of 9000, $3.15 1000 Tablet size - $4.00 

Order from your distributor or directly from this 
advertisement ... Write for free folder. 





MORTON SALT COMPANY + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























sion: In the first World War, while busy 
organizing the Navy’s communications 
system, he was afloat for exactly one day, 


Ralph K. Davies is Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator for War. This means that 
Mr. Davies, with Administrator Harold I, 
Ickes, is bearing the responsibility for try. 
ing to ease the Eastern gasoline shortage, 
Beyond that, however, it also means that 
Mr. Davies is the man who tells the jj 
industry, long given to internal quarrel. 
ing, what it must do as a unit toward win. 
ning the war. And, when he speaks, the 
industry usually is quick to comply. 

For Mr. Davies knows oil, knows it jp. 
timately from close association during g 
30-year period which saw him rise from 
junior clerk to senior vice president of 
Standard Oil of California. The policies 
and decisions which he and Mr. Ickes 
produce are usually based heavily upon 
Mr. Davies’s experience and judgment. 

Mr. Ickes, once considered one of the 
New Deal’s prime baiters of big business, 
has a profound admiration for Mr. Davies, 
despite the latter’s background of big 
business. They met in the early days of the 
New Deal. Mr. Ickes was campaigning for 
a California oil conservation law. Contrary 
to company policy, Mr. Davies supported 
him. Mr. Ickes did not forget. Their as- 
sociation has been close ever since. 

At 45, Mr. Davies is short, slight and 
ruddy. He generally has little to say, and 
that little is said in clipped, precise words. 
He has a serious turn of mind, and devotes 
11 or 12 hours a day to overseeing the oil 
industry’s aid to the war effort. 

He regards the industry as a complex 
and delicately adjusted mechanism. Every 
element, he thinks, must be kept in exact 
balance, or disruption will result. Con 
sequently, he relies heavily upon the indus- 
try for advice and recommendations. But, 
because of the industry’s feuds, recom- 
mendations often conflict. When that hap- 
pens, Mr. Davies acts on his own cate- 
fully formed judgment. 

Mr. Davies likes to take a long view 
of the oil situation, and he sees difficulties 
ahead which transcend the Eastern short- 
age. Oil, he says, is not being found fast 
enough to replace the quantities taken 
from the ground. He fears that a “decided- 
ly disturbing production situation” —mean- 
ing an over-all shortage—lies ahead. 





FOREIGN PURCHASING COMMISSIONS 
WELDING ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS 
OR USERS OF WELDING RODS! 


COMPLETE WELDING ROD 
PROCESSING PLANT 


one of several sold to ao foreign powe 
TO BE SHOWN IN FULL OPERATION 
AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 
INSPECTION BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATION 
ERNEST P. MOSLO 


MOSLO MACHINERY COMPANY 


2443 PROSPECT AVE. CLEVELAND, OH!O 
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WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A MINESWEEPER? 


gee 





U. S. Navy Minesweeper equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives. 


UNSUNG HERO of the war — sleek, sturdy, U. S. Navy Minesweeper. 
In foul weather and fair, these all important craft literally look for trouble 
in all waters where American warships and merchant ships are exposed to 
enemy mines. 

American Blower Fluid Drives on a minesweeper (as well as on numerous 
other U. S. Navy craft and cargo vessels) prevent transmission of torsional 
vibrations and shocks from powerful Diesels to delicate machinery, synchro- 
nize multiple engine speeds and permit rapid clutching and de-clutching. 


The Navy, Army and Maritime Commission have called on American Blow- 
er to build more and more Fluid Drives for war work. Such an assignment 
fits right in with our engineering background and experience and our 
complete facilities for manufacturing many and varied types of equipment. 
After Victory, when the lights of the world go on again — you'll find Fluid 
Drives built by American Blower in a wide variety of new and ingenious 
applications. You'll also find American Blower air handling, dust collecting 
and mechanical draft equipment cutting costs and contributing in other ways 
to America’s peacetime progress. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 4 


AM o 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN % 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO %, 
Division of AMERICAN Radiator and Standard Sanitory Corporation 
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For excellence 
in production. 











Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection be- 
tween driving and driven 
members. 
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Metropolitan Moments 


SAMS 













“To Save Transportation, This Year We’ll Not Roam — 
We're Taking a ‘Victory Vacation’ at Home!” 


If you’re wishin’ to go fishin’, try it at home this summer...and save a seat on a 
train for a soldier. And if you find yourself wishin’ for the smoothest cocktail ever 
concocted, try making it with Calvert Reserve! Although Calvert distilleries are 
now 100% in war production, this extra-mellow whiskey is still available. For lim- 
ited reserves of rare, selected stocks have been laid away...the very cream of which 
are destined for Calvert Reserve...the “finest you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation .. . Calvert Reserve ... should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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| THEY GET 
i THERE BY 


Hamble 


TIME 


U. S. Army tanks are navigated in 
many cases by a timepiece called the 
Hamilton Master Navigation Watch. 
It’s a wartime example of the precision 
that has made Hamilton Watches fa- 
mous for more than fifty years. 











Get Drawings Into the Shop 


DAYS FASTER! 


HUNTER 
CORYIST 


the machine that 
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* At last—near-magical relief for hard-pressed 
drafting rooms. A machine that gets drawings 
into the shop DAYS FASTER .. . photo-exact 
reproductions that need no re-checking. It’s 
tailor-made for today’s 3-dimensional visuals, as 
well as for the pencil-line preliminary designs 
and detail tracings so useful in many engineering 
departments. 


* Electro-Copyist photocopies anything drawn, 
written, printed or photographed, in a few min- 
utes at the most. Has no lenses; needs no focus- 
sing or darkroom. An office boy can operate it. 
Write today for the latest folder—it shows time 
savings in scores of ways for your engineering, 
purchasing, legal and general office departments. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, Inc 
490 S. Warren St 


Syracuse, N. Y 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 3 

Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of cmp 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thon 
not intended for publication, and thy 
with which writers desire to have al 
initials used, should be so marked, 





Small Farmers, Small Profits 
Sir:—I have read articles in your 
zine in regard to the profits the farm 
are making and I should like to give you 
some facts about the small farmer, 

I am speaking of the small dairy fame 
in Northern Wisconsin. The farm we gg, 
consists of 120 acres. It is operated by my 
wife, my 18-year-old son and myself, Oy 
hours of work are from 5 a.m. to 8 pm 
on an average, and our gross income for 
1942, $2,209.79, was derived from mik 
livestock, hay and grain. Our expenses for 
this period amounted to $1,386.78 and». 
cluded disbursements for taxes, labor, gs 
and oil, stock, repairs, ete. After paying 
our operating cost, we had left the bug 
sum of $823.01. 

There may be some farmers who a 
making big money, but I am sure that 
these are the big-business farmers, mot 
the small fry. Anyhow, I am positive that 
in this part of the country small farmer 
are making small profits. 


Mason, Wis. W.Q 


* * * 





Gas Rations: Rural Dilemma 


Sir:—Restrictions on motoring are al 
very well where public transportation is 
available, but they do not consider the 
thousands of rural communities through 
out the Eastern States where there are n 
such facilities. 

For instance, I have a farm in Chester, 
N.H., six miles from the nearest railroad 
town, Derry. A small bus runs every two 
hours during the middle of the day, non 
after 3:30 p.m., and there are no busses 
running to Manchester, N. H. or Haverhill, 
Mass., the two cities where farmers market 
their crops. You can see what this mean 
to the farmer without gas for his truck 


Newport, R. I. E.F.F. 


7 * * 





For A Speed-up in Pacific 


Sir:—I certainly trust that the mee 
ing between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill and their respective staffs pre 
sages some vital action in the Pacific 
What has occurred on Attu gives us sole 
idea of the task before us. The Japanex 
are terrific fighters; they will fight to the 
last man. If we were to continue along 
lines we have been pursuing, it would 
take a thousand years to whip them. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Never before has it been so im- 
portant to keep Iron Horses in 
harness . 

They’re War Horses now, and 
they've got to stay on the job. 
working harder and longer... haul- 
ing tens of thousands of troops and 
millions of tons of war material 
and foodstuff. 


Stop this“‘power’’ that moves essen- 


a! C6 


tial war traffic and you stop all that 
floats and flies as well! 

That is why the job of “groom- 
ing” the big Santa Fe War Horses 

. inspecting, repairing, and re- 
building them...is one of the most 
important jobs in the Santa Fe 
shops today. 

Today and every day...it’s Santa 
Fe all the way for the U.S.A! 


Santa Fe System Lines Serve the Southwest and California 


One of America’s Railroads—ALL United for Victory 
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Know Them by Their Wheels 


As railroad fans know “‘2-10-4” types 
a steam locomotive as having 2 pony 
truck wheels, 10 driving wheels, 4 
trailing wheels. The locomotive num- 
ber tells the class. 


5 Important Types of 
Santa Fe “Head Ends” 


5400 H.P. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotive, nearly a block long—the 
largest in the world. 


4000 H.P. Diesel-electric locomotives 
speed the streamliners, “Super Chief” 
and “El Capitan,” between Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


Senta Fe’s famous “Blue Goose”’ 
streamlined steam locomotive, 4-6-4 
type, 3460 class. 


2-10-4 type, 5001 class, steam loco- 
motive for handling freight over 
mountainous territory. 


4-8-4 type, 3776 aaa steam 9 
motive used for both passenger and 
freight service. 




















Harry Hopkins is being severely criti- 


cized by New Dealers who still are in ~ 


Government service because he is per- 
mitting them to be sacrificed one by 
‘one in an effort to appease business 
groups who complain that policies are 
being shaped by “sophomores” in- 
stead of by seasoned men. Mr. Hop- 
kins, and not the President, is blamed 
by New Dealers for their plight. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson had no intimation, un- 
til he read about it on a news ticker, 
that he was to be sidetracked from 
direct access to the President by be- 
coming a member of the new War 
Mobilization Committee, working 
through James Byrnes. Others among 
the “czars” had their feelings soothed 
by personal assurances that they 
would have been selected for places 
on the Mobilization Committee, ex- 
cept that, if one more went on, all had 
to go on and the Committee would 
be too big. 


x * * 


The vice presidency on a fourth-term 
ticket is being dangled before several 
“hopeful” aspirants as a possibility if 
they stay on the bandwagon in the 
months ahead. However, there is no 
assurance that President Roosevelt, if 
renominated, will turn to someone 
other than Henry Wallace as a run- 
ing mate. It is the inner White House 
group that is passing owt word of a 
probable change. 


x * * 


Judge Fred Vinson, shortly before his 
selection as Economic Stabilizer, told 
friends that he has a definite plan for 
additional taxes, but the Judge did 
not go into detail. As a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee when in 
the House, Mr. Vinson was the man 
who had most to do with putting over 
the undistributed profits tax in 1936. 


x *« * 


Henry Morgenthau probably will find 
that his Treasury Department will 
play second fiddle to the Office of 
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Economic Stabilization on matters of 
Administration tax policy hereafter. 
Judge Vinson is scheduled to take 
over tax negotiations with Congress. 


x * * 


The new “mystery man” who takes a 
larger and larger place in White 
House councils on postwar economic 
and political adjustments is Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins 
University. Dr. Bowman is keeping 
very much in the background, but is 
increasingly influential as an unoffi- 
cial adviser to the President. 


x «ek 


Marriner Eccles, as chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is striving 
again to gain for the Board a larger 
voice in Government financial policy. 
To date, little success can be reported. 


x* * 


The idea of a single Department of 
National Defense, co-ordinating the 
functions of the Army and Navy and 
Air Forces, is gaining favor in impor- 
tant quarters. Some such reshuffling 
and co-ordination may yet develop 
out of this war’s experience. 


x * * 


There now is talk of a world financial 
conference to be held in Bermuda to 
follow the world food conference just 
ending. The financial conference 
would try to find a basis of agreement 
on a plan for postwar currency stabi- 
lization. 


x * 


Pressure for higher prices on raw ma- 
terials is beginning to come from for- 
eign sources. Washington officials are 
concerned, because they fear that for- 
eign demand for higher payments, if 
successful, will topple price ceilings 
inside the United States. 


2 & @ 


Harold Ickes, as operator of the coal 
mines, argued in a White House con- 
ference that he should be given au- 
thority to bargain with John L. Lewis 


‘League of Nations was worked out 





and;reach an agreement that thy 
would bind private operators whe 
they took back the mines. Mr. Roog. 
velt refused to agree with Mr. Icky 
on this point. 


x* * 


Henry Morgenthau has informed Sep. 
ator George and Representatiy, 
Doughton that the Treasury muy 
have still higher taxes if it is to keep 
Government finances from going from 
bad to worse. He received no assy. 
ances that Congress would start con. 
sideration of another tax law until 
late in 1943. 


x* 


James Byrnes, even as Director o 
War Mobilization, will not become 
member of the real White House in- 
ner circle. Justice Byrnes, however, 
will be just outside that circle. 


ee @ s 


Chester Davis is shocking some mem- 
bers of the inner White House citck 
by contending that, as Food Admini- 
strator, he must assume that the food 
industry is operated by honest and 
patriotic businessmen who must 
trusted if food is to be distributed ¢- 
ficiently and economically. He doubts 
that price and rationing and other con- 
trols can be made to work except in 
co-operation with affected industries 





x « 


Sumner Welles was expounding th 
official “line” when he expressed th 
opinion that the creation of any me 
chinery for postwar world organize- 
tion must be a long, evolutionary pro- 
cess rather than a matter that can be 
worked out in a conference, as the 


x* tk 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, as heal 
of Selective Service, gave positive & 
surances to Congress leaders that the 
objective of the Kilday bill, to delay 
drafting of fathers until man powet 
in other groups has been exhausted, 
would be fulfilled by draft boards. It 
was this assurance that resulted m 
Senate shelving of the bill. 
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...and there’s still a limited supply available 

Every drop of Schenley Royal Reserve now available was dis- SCHENLEY 
tilled in peace time. Today no w hiskey is being made; all Schen- 

ley distilleries are making vital war alcohol exclusively. Thus, ERVE 
you may not always be able to get Schenley Royal Reserve...but ROYAL RES 

when you do, use it sparingly...and enjoy it that much more. 


BEFORE ANYTHING ELSE, BUY WAR BONDS 


Blended Whiskey, 86 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 or more years old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% grain neutral spirits. 
23% straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 











MORA SCHELL, war-worker, 
helps turn out automatic gyro- 
pilots for fighting planes... 
smokes the fighting man’s 
favorite—Camels. “No matter 
how much I smoke,” she says, 
“Camels never go flat on my 
taste. They always taste good!” 


FOR TASTE 
AND FOR MY 
THROAT, CAMELS 
ARE TOPS IN 
ENJOYMENT! . 


Theyve Got What it Takes 


F you could see them, in training camp or tangled 

jungle—you’d know, with a thrill of pride, that Amer- 
ica’s fighting men have got what it takes. And if you 
could see their smiles, their contentment, when they light 
up their favorite cigarette—you’d know there must be 
good reasons why Camels are so preferred in the service. 
Check up on Camels yourself. Test out their full, round 
flavor. See how that slow-burning Camel mildness suits 
your own throat. Try out Camels in your own “T-Zone.” 


The adj Zone’ 


— where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE’—Taste and Throat — is the 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your 
taste and throat can decide which cigarette 
tastes best to you. . . and how it affects your 
throat. Based on the experience of millions 
of smokers, we believe Camels will suit your 
“J-ZONE” to a “tT.” Prove it for yourself! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 











